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Now...any Crane installation on easy payments 


Now you can have the new beauty, convenience, 
and comfort of such a bathroom as this and pay 


only a few dollars down, a small sum monthly. You 
can have a $300 bathroom or a $10,000 one. You 


. . the 


finest marble or twice-fired vitreous china color 


can have anything in the full Crane line . 


fixtures or the most inexpensive enameled fixtures 


in white; fittings in gold, silver, chromium, or 


nickel plate; valves that are the measure of depend- 
ability everywhere . . . and pay at your leisure. 
These terms are offered under the Crane Budget 


Plan, drawn to put first quality in plumbing and 


the most modern improvements within easiest 
reach of every home owner. For complete instal- 
lation on easy monthly payments under this 


plan, consult a Crane Qualified Contractor - Dealer. 
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PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
23 W. ggth St., New York + 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety cities 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class Volume XV, Number 18 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, UL, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
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A GUARANTEED 
INCOME ror LIFE 


$250 a month 


beginning at 
Age 55, 60 or 65 


The Phoenix Mutual announces a new Retirement Income Plan under which you get not only immediate 
protection for your beneficiaries but also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a $25,000 policy, payable at 
age 60, will do for you 


It guarantees upon death from any cause before 
age 60 


It guarantees to you when you are 60 

A Monthly Income for Life of 

which assures a return of atleast . $25,000.00 A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $25,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon how Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 


long you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash settlement lives. 
$33,750.00 





It guarantees upon death from any accidental 


It guarantees in event of permanent total dis- 
ability before age 60 
A Monthly Disability Income of . . . . $250.00 


means before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $50,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 


and payment of your premiums while disabled. lives. 


Send for the Facts 


We should like to send you an interesting 

28-page book called “‘How to Get the Things 

You Want,” which tells all about the Retire- 
ment Income Planand how 
it can be exactly suited to 
your own special needs. 
No cost. No obligation. 
Send for your copy of this 
free book today. 


or more. Naturally this makes the individual 
installments comparatively small. 

One of the great advantages of this plan is 
that it goes into operation the minute you pay 
your firstinstallment.As you continue to invest 
the fulfillment of your life plans is guaranteed. 

Even though you should become totally 
disabled and unable to make another pay- 
ment, your payments would be made by us 
out of a cash reserve provided for that pur- 
f ‘ ‘ ; ‘ pose. Your home would be left clear of debt, 

or special needs. There is hardly a financial just as you had planned. Your children would 
_* which cannot be solved by this go to college, expenses paid, if you had 
— planned it so. And, beginning soon after you 

A retirement income does not have to be _ were disabled, you would have $250 a month 
paid for all at once. It is usually paid for in to live on so long as the disability continued, 
installments spread over a period of 20 years even if it should last the rest of your life. _— 


The plan above is for an income of $250 a 
month, payable at age 60. You may arrange 
to retire at other ages than 60 if you wish. 
You may provide for yourself a Retirement 
Income greater or smaller than $250 a month. 
Plans for women are also available. 


Other things you can provide for by this 
program are: Money to leave your home free 
of debt. An income for your wife in case she 
should outlive you. Money to send your chil- 
dren tocollege. Money for emergencies. Money 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
518 Elm St., Hartford, Coan. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


“How To Get THE THINGS You WANT.” 
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“It’s remarkable . . . they increase sales 
when sales are needed most!”’ 


“Why, man, we should have installed them two 
years ago. Now, let us benefit by what we have 
learned; let us get Acme Visible Records into 
every department, right now! It is mo wonder to 
me that the country’s large advertisers are mak- 
ing such extensive use of this equipment. These 
firms are going after business, all the time, 
hammer-and-tongs, they never quit! And 
as our own installation has proved, 

Acme Visible Records are a most 
important factor in the fight for 
business today.” 


* * * * 


Acme Service, world-wide in its 
scope, includes far more than 
merely the placing of Visible Rec- 
ords. It offers, and helps you put into 
operation, a plan which directly links 


together absolute and harmonious control of 
inventory and purchases with production and 
sales. Your banker or finance committee will 
be glad to endorse such an investment for they 
thoroughly realize the importance of a definite 
sales program based upon a correlation be- 
tween Sales, Purchases and Production. 
In the past year, actual practice has 
shown from 5 to 28 distinct Acme 
improvements made on each 
record replaced, thus transform- 
ing unwieldy non-productive 
records into profit builders. 
Perhaps the demand for sales 
at a profit has never been as insis- 
tentasitistoday.Ourbook, “Profit- 
able Business Control,” points the 
way. You are invited to request a 
copy of this text. No obligation. 
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Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 
& 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


, Se Vrs: Bein ea as MODERN BUSINESS 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 5 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, “‘Profitable Business Control.” 0 Have a systems man call for conference. 


Name Firm Name_ 





a State 
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A Low-priced 
BARGAIN STOCK 


From hundreds of listed securities, we have chosen a low-priced 
issue that appeals to us as meeting all the qualifications of an out- 
standing Bargain Stock. It should be bought by all foresighted in- 


vestors. 


This stock we now are strongly recommending in the form of a 


Special Stock Market Letter. 


Our last Special Letter advocated the purchase of General Electric. 
It was described as one of the best buys on the board. General 
Electric was available to our subscribers February 24 at 7234. In a 
little over ONE MONTH General Electric reached 9214. Here is a 
profit of 53% on a 50% marginal basis in LESS THAN SIX WEEKS! 


As indicated above, we have now discovered another Bargain 
Stock. While this security is low-priced, it represents nevertheless 
one of our Premier Industrials. 

We believe that the immediate purchase of this low-priced issue 
will return most desirable profits over the NEAR TERM as well as 


the long term. We do not believe, however, that this stock will long 


be available at current deflated levels. 


If you wish to take advantage of this unusual opportunity while 


it is still available, simply mail us the coupon below and a copy of 


the Special Letter recommending this Bargain Stock will be sent to 


you without cost or obligation. Simply mail the coupon below. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Ine. 


Div. 560, Syracuse, N. Y 


Office Address 


Kindly send me a specimen copy of 
your Special Stock Market Letter recom- Home Address......... 
mending a low-priced Bargain Stock. Also 


a copy of “MAKING MONEY IN 


STOCKS.” This does not obligate me in 


Important: Print your name and address plainly so you 


any way. will be sure to get this material. 
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Single Thermostat 


CHAMBER” TaN - 


0" x 11-4" 


LIVING + R@OM 
14' X 21° 


CHAPIBER 
129" 12-4" 


will norqive 
comforrable 
femperature HER 


The 


O house can be regu- 
lated for constant tem- 
erature in all rooms 

with a single thermostat. 


The amount and kind of 
radiation, the direction and 
velocity of the wind, the ex- 
posure of the rooms make a 
single control obviously in- 
effective. 





Or if sleeping and recrea- 
tion rooms are to be kept 
cooler than others, a single 
control gives no assurance of 
maintaining the desired tem- 
perature. 


The solution is individual 
room temperature control— 
the Thermotrol. It replaces 
the radiator valve on steam, 
vapor or hot water systems. 
It effectively maintains the 
temperature which each 
room requires — and it re- 
quires no attention. 


Thermotrol has solved the 
temperature control problem 
at a cost that has put really 
convenient heat within reach 
of almost any pocket book. 


Write for complete information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING CO. 
1643 Holton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


hermotro 
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Defaulting States 
Sirs: 

In your issue of April 14 (at p. 16) you report 
that the [British] Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders has asked the [U. S.] Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement to see to the payment of Confederate 
bonds issued by Mississippi and other southern 
States, and held in large part by British subjects. 
You do the Council a grave injustice. They have 
too much good sense to ask for the payment of 
Confederate bonds. Hopes on that score died 
when General Lee surrendered at Appomattox 
Court House in 1865; at best, they could not 
have survived the ratification of the 14th Amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution in 1868... . 

The Mississippi bonds referred to were issued 
long before the Civil War, in the decade from 
1830 to 1840. Their purpose was to furnish 
funds for the establishment of two state banks. In 
1841, after the banks had failed, Mississippi de- 
faulted on her payments, and has been in default 
ever since. The Supreme Court of Mississippi in 
1842 declared the bonds to be binding obligations 
of the State, but still the default continued. In- 
deed, in 1875 the State incorporated in its con- 
stitution a provision forbidding the payment of 
any of the defaulted bonds. 

The other repudiated southern State bonds in- 
clude issues of the State of Alabama both before 
and since the Civil War, Arkansas issues running 
back as early as 1838, Florida issues of 1834 anc 
1839, bonds issued by Georgia during the recon- 
struction period, Louisiana bonds repudiated in 
1872, post-war issues in North Carolina, ane 
both pre-war and post-war issues in South Caro- 
lina. The validity of some of the issues is con- 
tested, but the Supreme Court of the U. S. hele 
the North Carolina bonds to be valid as long age 
as 1904. (South Dakota v. North Carolina, 192 
U.S. 286.) The U. S. held some of the defaultec 
bonds in the Indian Trust Fund, but was able 
to secure payment by virtue of an act of Congress 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to with- 
hold from moneys which the U. S. might owe any 
defaulting State sufficient amounts to pay the 
principal and interest of the bonds. (U. S. Code, 
Title 31, Sec. 207.) 

Individuals who hold the repudiated bonds, 
however, are without redress, for the 11th Amend- 
ment prevents them from bringing suit against 
the debtor State. An ingenious writer in Foreign 
Affairs for April, 1928, suggested that the British 
Government acquire the bonds held by British 
subjects, and that the U. S. permit them to be 
applied toward the payment of the British debt 
to the U. S. 





OrRIN G. JUDD 

Harvard Law Review, : 

Cambridge, Mass 

TIME was mistaken, but not intention- 
ally or to conciliate subscribers in States 
which have repudiated their obligations. 
as able Case Editor Orrin G. Judd of the 
Harvard Law Review ingeniously sug- 


gests.—Eb. 


Pennsylvania’s Kiess 
Sirs: 

As interested voters in the 16th Pennsylvania 
Congressional District, we ask you to publish 
the record of Edgar R. Kiess, representing the 


16th District in 


1913. 


Pennsylvania Congress since 
WILLIAM W. Scort 
Henry LANE AsuH 
A. W. GILLESPIE 
Mrs. LovuIse CLARK 
J. A. MosteLier 

South Williamsport, Pa. 

The record of Representative Edgar 
Raymond Kiess of the 16th Pennsylvania 
District is as follows: 

Born: In Warrensville, Lycoming Co., Pa, 
Aug. 26, 1875. 

Start in life: A wagonmaker’s helper. 

Career: Born of stolid German stock (‘“Penn- 
sylvania Dutch”), he helped his father about the 
wagon shop, received a brief formal education, 
spent his summers as a $2-per-week country 
store clerk. Aged 14, he was graduated from 











P.& A. 
EpGAR RAYMOND KIEss 


substance if not color. 


Lycoming Normal School. Aged 16, he taught 
public school for two terms. Aged 19, still a 
clerk, he moved to Hughesville, where he later 
developed a real estate business that developed 
into a thriving summer resort known as Eagles 
Mere. He is now president of: Eagles Mere 
Land Co., Eagles Mere Hotel Co., Raymond 
Hotel Co., Edgar R. Kiess Co., Eagles Mere Co. 
Instinctively a politician, he attended his first 
Republican county convention at 21, was elected 
to the State Assembly nine years later. After his 
service at Harrisburg (1904-10), he moved to 
Williamsport, his present home, where in 1912 he 
defeated Democratic Representative William Bau- 
chop Wilson (later U. S. Secretary of Labor) for 
Congress. Since 1913 his service in the House 
has been continuous. 

In Congress: A strict G. O. P. regular who 
follows his party, right or wrong, he has risen 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CrrcuLation Mer., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 


bill ($5.00). 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Once a week do this.... 


Note to Medical and 
Dental professions: 
When aggre. a mouth 
wash for germicidal pur- 
poses, please make certain 
that it is a germicide: 
and not merely a prepara- 
tion which is only deodor- 

ant and astringent. 


Invigorates scalp . . . CHECKS DANDRUFF 


HENEVER you wash your hair—and most people 


do it once a week—douse full strength Listerine 
on the scalp either before or after the rinse. Then mas- 
sage the scalp and hair vigorously for several minutes. 

You will be simply delighted by the wonderful feeling 
of cleanness and scalp exhilaration that follows this 
treatment. 

Moreover, it is unquestionably one of the best treat- 
ments for dandruff—to prevent it, and to overcome it 
once it has started. 

Many hundreds of people have 
told us that since making Listerine 


LISTERINE 


a part of the weekly shampoo, their scalp has felt better, 
their hair has looked more attractive, and is entirely 
free from loose dandruff. 

Of course, if dandruff does get a start, it will be neces- 
sary to repeat the Listerine treatment systematically for 
several days, using a little olive oil in conjunction with 
it if the scalp or hair is excessively dry. 

Listerine checks dandruff because it attacks infection 
that causes it, removes and dissolves the particles 
of loose dandruff and heals and soothes the scalp. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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The CAMERA For More 











For subjects that are RICHARD K. Woop 


W ILD-LIFE photographer, 


writer and sportsman, 


hard to get —_ always Mr. Richard K. Wood, who 


took this thrilling wild-life pic- 


al G fl 075 real emgage the length 
ak and breadth of the continent 
t e ong a ra ex armed with a Graflex, his fa- 


vorite camera. He has braved 
the elements in the Northland 
when the thermometer hov- 
ered around 40° below zero, 
sweltered in Florida palmetto 
jungles while waiting for rare 


Graflex pictures live! And  biu® herons. 


In Physical Culture Magazine 


the unique construction Of Mr. Wood tells how hie Graf. 


lex ‘‘made a new man of him,”’ 


the camera itself makes ert him out of doors and 


transformed him from an ail- 
ing, weak youth into a hardy 


the most difficult subjects and healthy man of the open. 


He has not needed the serv- 


surer...simpler...for ama- ices of¢ physician for the past 


ten years. Graflex has brought 
him a remunerative hobby— 


teur and professional alike. ind ithas brought him health. 


Interesting Pictures 
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{|}. . ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 7, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are being made. 
Please send “‘Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page. 
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by seniority of service to No. 2 position in the 
Pennsylvania House delegation. He is Chair- 
man of the House Insular Affairs Committee, 
which would deal with Philippine independence 
and Porto Rican statehood if the Republican 
party ever decided to change the status quo oj 
these possessions. The Kiess committee is inac- 
tive because it is the party’s will. 

He voted for: The Soldier Bonus (1924), Farm 
Relief (1927, 1928, 1929), The Volstead Act 
(1919), The Jones (“Five & Ten”) Law (1929), 
Tax Reduction (1926, 1928, 1930), the Federal 
Reserve Board Law (1914), Flood Control 
(1928), Boulder Dam (1928), the Navy’s 15- 
Cruiser Bill (1929), Immigration Restriction 
(1923), Reapportionment (1929), the _ tariff 
(1922, 1929). He voted against the tariff 
(1913). 

He votes Dry, does not fanatically agitate the 
issue, drinks mostly Dry. 

In foreign affairs he opposes the World Court, 
the League of Nations, strongly advocates a ten- 
year restriction on all immigration. 

Legislative hobby: Insular affairs. He spends 
much of his time on inspection junkets to out- 
lying U. S. possessions. 

One fairly important piece of legislation bears 
his name: an act regulating the wages of Govern- 
ment printers, the only law ever passed incor- 
porating the principle of collective bargaining, 

In appearance he is tall, Teutonic, big-boned, 
slightly stooped. He dresses in modest blues or 
greys, wears horn-rimmed_ spectacles, sombre 
neckties, spats. He does not smoke or chew. He 
drives a Ford to the Capitol to work, a Packard 
when he goes back to his district. A trustee of 
the Bethany Presbyterian Church at Williams- 
port, he attends service regularly when Congress 
is not in session. His fraternal connections: 
Masons, The Grange, Odd Fellows, Patriotic 
Order of Sons of America. 

Outside Congress: A bachelor when he came 
to Congress in 1913, he married Miss Roemer 
Clarke of Washington in 1919. They have two 
daughters, ro and 3, live in a fashionable Wash- 
ington hotel, are not socially ambitious. For 
recreation he attends the theatre, the cinema (his 
favorite cinemactress: Gloria Swanson), popular 
concerts. He long ago abandoned golf because 
he was a dub. 

Impartial House observers rate him thus: A 
steady-going unimaginative legislator, he pos- 
sesses qualities which regular Republicans con- 
sider sterling. No House leader, he gives reliable 
support to the House leadership. He is a good 
specialist on insular affairs, deprived by G. 0. 
Policy of an opportunity to display his legis- 
lative ability and special knowledge along that 
line. Politically practical, above the average in 
parliamentary intelligence, he lends substance if 
not color to the Republican House majority.—Eb. 
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Butler Defended 
Sirs: 

With reference to the letter captioned “Butler 
flayed” (Time, April 14, p. 8), and your com- 
ment “Do all Marines agree?”’. No, in capital 
letters, NO. 

, I could fall back on some good old 
Marine Corps unprintable phrases, but I will just 
say that I HEAR lusty-lunged Marines singing 
the strains of “Sweet Adeline” in Quantico, Va., 
Baltimore, Washington, D. C., San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Tientsin, China, and many other places, 
and down in front of the stands, wearing 4a 
pleased smile, is the one and only Smedley Dar- 
lington Butler, Major General, U. S. Marine 
Corps. You will find that the General has many 
more friends than enemies. 

Now to paraphrase the “Marine’s” closing line: 
“Would to God that General Butler could go on 
in the Marine Corps forever.” 

Joun W. Knox 
Quartermaster Sergeant, U. S. M. C. 
Denver, Colorado 


Sirs: 
In reply to your inquiry (“Do all Marines 
agree?’’), I have the distinction of being not only 
an original Time subscriber but also of having 
served in Co. I, 13th Reg. U. S. M. C.—buck 
private rear rank, 1st platoon—I believe a man 
that low in the ranks should have received some 
of the knocks, if any, during World War ’18-19 
The boys always had a good word to say !0r 
Butler but not so for the regular company com- 
manders—and 2nd Lieuts. + he 
It is my opinion that your objecting marine !s 
either a “top kick” or a second Looey whose 
“dog-robber” is not giving good service. . . . 
WitiiaM N. Boswell 


Barnesville, Ohio 
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Industrial - - - 


210s ANGELES COUNTY 


The Ford Factory at Los Angeles-Long S 


Beach Harbor, nearly completed. 


% 


United States Steel Corporation enters 
Los Angeles County in 1929. 


The Willard Storage Battery new fac- 
tory to serve the Western States. 


The Continental Can Cor enstion’s — 
factory serves the Pacike Southwest. 


FFERS to manufacturers a local market 
O of 2,500,000, of the same metro- 
politan character as Chicago and New 
York,—a large central city surrounded 
by smaller communities,—with ade- 
quate space for economic, well balanced 
growth: 


—With highest income, savings deposits, purchas- 
ing power and automobile ownership per capita in 
the United States. 


—- With quick and economical transportation by mo- 
tor truck, rail and airplane lines to nearby markets 
which comprise 40 per cent of the population of the 
Coast States,and175steamship companies toand from 
Los Angeles Harbor in foreign and domestic trade; 


— With more local, basic raw materials of 
industry than any Coast community, and 
imports at low cost; 


—With the only local supplies of petroleum and 


natural gas among cities of the coast, abundant cheap 
water and electric power; 


—With unsurpassed labor supply and efficiency, 
working under ideal climatic and living conditions; 


—With a present manufactured output exceeding a 
billion dollars annually, and $35,000,000 invested in 
new factories and expansions last year, at lowest 
costs of building and maintenance; 


— With a program of general development in 1930 
of $400,000,000— 
The Eastern manufacturer finds here the 
dominant industrial and distribution cen- 
ter and most marked progress in the West, 
with the highest average of advantages for 
the location of his Pacific Coast factory. 
Detailed information for any specific industry will 
be cheerfully furnished free of cost or ob- 
ligation. 
Industrial Department 


_ o Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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{| Taste Test 
Sirs: 

Your “taste test” suggested by Subscriber 
Lyman Richards of Boston reminds me of a 
sworn-to-be-true story heard recently at dinner, 
It does not concern Fiddler Kreisler, nor a Blind 
sign and cup hung on any famed musician. But 
it is a thrust, I think, against Mr. Richards 
complaint of a widespread musical hypocrisy and 
his statement that people ‘impressed by the 
eminence of artists claim to appreciate what they 
neither enjoy nor understand.”’ 

The story was told me by a friend of Jascha 
Heifetz. Not long ago it seems Heifetz was 
dining in a little restaurant near Paris in which 
there played a small, very ordinary orchestra. 

WiaB EEne | i ae i t Haliway through the evening Heifetz got up 
“int e re S t t go. and offered to take the violinist’s place. So en- 
j ; - Sao aE thusiastically was he, an unknown, received that 
the manager immediately offered him a job at 
j ised a Oe oo Ree Ba : something like $2 an evening. 

i What says Subscriber Richards to this? But 
perhaps the “musical hypocrisy’ he means js 
limited to Boston. 

HERBERT M. FRANKLIN 
New York City 





ors: 

. . . I am forwarding under separate cover a 
sales booklet which came into my hands re- 
cently. I senna vouch that this test actually 
took place, but should it only be an impressive 
piece of high pressure sales talk, I believe it 
smacks of the truth so far as it concern 
monctary returns. 

BUT, should Artist Kreisler stand on the cor- 
ner of 42nd Street and Broadway in the guise of 
a beggar and play the “Caprice Viennois” I pre- 
dict that he would assemble one of the biggest 
listening audiences ever to crowd this corner, 
until he was chased by Whalencops. 

E. S. CAnpipus 





Brooklyn, m,. X. 

The booklet (an advertisement of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co.) told of a 
“noted opera singer’ who wagered he could 


Genuine Engraved Business Cards Create chon $0 per hear by sttent sales. Re 
guised as a humble Italian, he began in the 


an Im pression That Helps Make Sales courtyard of a luxurious Manhattan apart- 
‘ ment house. In one half-hour he got 27¢. 
—Epb. 


AcK of this particular call may be an investment of many — wigconsin’s Repetiqnent 

=" ‘ . = > ; r ¢ Sirs: 

hours and many dollars. Perhaps upon it may depend a ns ee ae 

. “ : a 4 a. oan - van . things about the existence and the extermination 
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A BUSINESS THAT HAS LOST ITS RECORDS 


is like a man 
that has lost 





his memory 


STOCK in trade and other tangible properties can be covered by 
insurance. Records cannot. And without vital business records 
these tangible properties are as worthless to business as a man’s 
body is worthless without mental faculties. That is why it pays 
to have an absolutely trustworthy guardian for vital business 
records . . . a Diebold Safe. * * This Diebold Safe you see 
here, in order to qualify in the A-label class of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, is built to specifications that 
will resist a minimum of 4 hours of intense heat, a 30-foot drop, and reheating upside down. x * Diebold 
Safes are made by people who have been making bank security equipment for 70 years. The same work- 


manship, the same care in the selection of materials go into a Diebold Safe as into this Diebold Vault 


Door that you see here. * * It is more economical to let Diebold make sure you’re fire protected than to 


find out when the crisis comes that your ordinary safe was not strong enough to resist the flames. There 


is a Diebold Safe for every fire risk. * * For more detailed information, send for illustrated booklet. 


Di b I al SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
1eé LU SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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a. is no Performance 


There is a Chrysler for 
every purse and every need 


from 
$795 to $3575 
The “77” 
9 body styles, $1625 to $1825 


The “70” 
7 body styles, $1295 to $1545 


The “66” 
6 body styles, $995 to $1095 


New Chrysler Six 
5 body styles, $795 to $845 
The Imperial 
8 body styles, $2995 to $3575 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 


© 1930 by Chrysler Corporation 


like Chrysler Performance 


CHRYSLER performance has been outstanding so long that the mere 


mention of Chrysler suggests the best there is in motor car capa- 
bility. <= It is an actual, definite superiority— proved by millions 
of miles on the public highways, under all kinds of conditions, by 
motorists the world over. «= New, bigger, more powerful 
engines today amplify and magnify all previous Chrysler per- 
formance. «= ‘Together with these great power plants, you have 
in the “77” and “70” the new Multi-Range four-speed transmission 
and gear shift, of exclusive Chrysler design. A new silent 
Acceleration Range combines, in one gear, the best results of 
ordinary “second” and “high”. «=z A new Speed Range actually 
achieves faster road speeds at slower engine speeds. «3 And then, 
there are the new Down-Draft carburetor and manifold—patterned 
upon established practice in aviation —which contribute both to 
added power and greater fuel economy. Proved engineering— 
proved performance—proved quality—proved value—that’s Chrysler. 


A single ride will tell you why Chrysler inspires a pride all its own. 


CHRYSLER “77” 
ROYAL SEDAN 


*1725 


F. 0. B. Factory 
(Special Equipment Extra) 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover last week took a hand 
to speed the Tariff Bill to final enactment. 
The House and Senate conferees thereon 
were snarled. Major items were still in 
dispute. The main question was: Which 
wing of Congress should vote first? Each 
side, for political reasons, wanted the other 
to go first, to reserve the advantage of the 
last word. Chiefly at stake was the ex- 
port debenture plan, approved by the Sen- 
ate, disapproved by the President and the 
House. 

As arbitrator President Hoover sum- 
moned House and Senate leaders to break- 
fast, listened to them wrangle over the 
question of procedure. His desire was two- 
fold: 1) to beat the debenture; 2) to has- 
ten the bill to passage. To gain these ends 
he sided with the Senate that the House 
should lead in voting on the conference 
report. The House leaders bowed to his 
will, returned to the Capitol to plan for 
their body to pass this week on the points 
at issue. President Hoover was quite 
aware that if the House, as he confidently 
expected it would, again rejected the de- 
benture plan, it would have a strong psy- 
chological effect on the Senate to do like- 
wise. Not the least important of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s reasons for wanting to 
hurry the tariff through is to make room 
in the Senate for the London Naval Treaty 
which he hopes to get ratified before June 
adjournment. 


@ President Hoover was told that his 
Caribbean policies were leading “toward a 
holy alliance called the American League 
of Nations’ when he received the creden- 
tials of Dr. Don Rafael Brache as the new 
Dominican Minister to the U. S. 

@ Mrs. Hoover, confined to the White 
House with a sprained back, last week 
turned on the radio, heard these words: 
_“A new attack has massed against the 
fortifications. As the bombing squadron 
comes in through the Golden Gate the at- 
tack planes rapidly circle the presidio in 
a protective maneuver. The main bom- 
bardment group bombs the presidio, turns 
below us toward Mather Field as the pur- 
suit planes follow. . . . Goodbye.” 

Well did Mrs, Hoover know that the 
voice was that of her son Herbert, radio 
engineer, describing over a nation-wide 
hook-up the Army’s final air maneuvers 
above San Francisco from a giant Fokker 
10,000 ft. up in the air. 

@ “There are a few men of the West of 
my generation who did not know the 
ploneer woman in his own mother. . . . It 
was those women who carried the refine- 
ment, the moral character and spiritual 
force into the West.” So over the radio 


spoke President Hoover for the unveiling 
of a large statue of the Pioneer Woman of 
the West at Ponca City, Okla. 

@ To a Gridiron Club dinner went Presi- 
dent Hoover last week to watch Washing- 
ton newsmen make fun of his policies, to 
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Wide World 
FREDERICK HuFr PAYNE 
Should war come, he would mobilize 
industry. 


see his Secretary of State at the London 
Naval Conference burlesqued as Alice in 
Wonderland, his National Republican 
Chairman consigned to political limbo, to 
hear John Philip Sousa lead the Marine 
band in a rousing new Sousa March dedi- 
cated to Britain’s Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
It was this regiment which joined the U. S. 
Marines in lifting the Boxer siege of Tien- 
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tsin (1900) and helping to rescue Herbert 
Hoover, erigineer. 

@ With the President’s permission Attor- 
ney General Mitchell and Secretaries Wil- 
bur & Hyde laid plans to build Cabinet 
cabins on the Rapidan where, over holi- 
days, they could be near their chief with- 
out crowding his household. 

@ Ina special message, President Hoover 
called on Congress to pass before adjourn- 
ing his chief recommendations for aiding 
law enforcement, specifically: 1) to trans- 
fer Prohibition enforcement to the De- 
partment of Justice; 2) to relieve court 
congestion; 3) to increase Federal prison 
accommodations, establish a new parole 
system; 4) to form a strong border pa- 
trol; 5) to give the District of Columbia 
an adequate Prohibition Law. 


THE CABINET 


Second to Hurley 

In November, U. S. Secretary of War 
James William Good died. A month later, 
to take his place Patrick Jay Hurley, then 
Assistant Secretary of War, was selected 
by President Hoover (Time, Dec. 16). A 
question immediately arose: who could 
fill the vacated Assistant Secretaryship? 
From that post Dwight Filley Davis had 
gone into the Cabinet succeeding the late 
Secretary of War John Wingate Weeks; 
Mr. Hurley’s elevation seemed to estab- 
lish the precedent that War Department 
assistant secretaries are full secretaries 
in embryo. So, for five months the 
President of the U. S. weighed carefully 
the qualifications of candidates. Last week 
he sent his choice to the Senate: Frederick 
Huff Payne, Lieut. Colonel in the Ord- 
nance Reserve Corps, Board Chairman of 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., of Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Colonel Payne was picked for business 
rather than military attributes. “As the 
Assistant Secretary of War he will have 
supervision over the procurement of all 
military supplies and all matters pertaining 
to industrial preparedness for war.” De- 
scended from a long line of successful 
New Englanders, he is hard-driving, hard- 
working, speedy. When he wants to go 
somewhere, he flies there. He talks and 
lives business, has little time for golf or 
other diversions. Like his great & good 
friend Calvin Coolidge, he says little that 
is not practical and, if humorous, dry. 

He began his career as a Massachusetts 
bank examiner, rose rapidly to be presi- 
dent of Boston Mechanics’ Trust Co. At 
his appointment to the War Department, 
he was chairman of the Massachusetts 
division of the New England Council, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Commission, a member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 








THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Adopted a resolution to investigate 
liquidation transactions of the U. S. ship- 
ping board 
@ After a fortnight’s debate, voted (34- 
30) to return to committee the bill placing 
Latin-American immigrants on a quota 
basis. 
@ Passed the Watres Air Mail Bill, sent 
it to the President. 


° 


The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Passed the Reed Bill, extending the 
time in which the Government shall co- 
Operate with states in vocational rehabili- 
tation. 
@ Passed a bill affecting the presumptive 
period used in calculating World War 
veterans’ compensation. 
@ Passed bills proposed by New York’s 
Senator Wagner: 1) to create a Federal 
unemployment stabilization board; 2) to 
create a statistical bureau on unemploy- 
ment in the Department of Labor. 
@, Passed the Watres Air Mail Bill. 


PROHIBITION 
Wets, Drys, Weaslers 

Drinking Drys in the House from Mary- 
land, Missouri, California, Delaware, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania spent a 
twitchy 24 hours last week under the 
threat of public exposure. The Senate 
Lobby Committee, pursuing its investiga- 
tion of the Association Against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, had commandeered 
from that organization’s private files a 
confidential report on the Wet and Dry 
politics of Congressional districts in those 
six States and the personal drinking habits 
of each Representative. The report had 
been prepared by big lumbering Carter 
Field, onetime Washington correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, now a 
freelance political writer.* Indiana’s Dry 
Senator Arthur Raymond Robinson, a 
lobby investigator, was piling into the in- 
quiry’s printed record these reports, with- 
out reading them, when Henry Hastings 
Curran, A. A. P. A. president, on the wit- 
ness stand, after vain protestation, re- 
marked: “Well, they'll make a good ex- 
hibit over in the House!” 

Wisconsin’s Wet Senator John James 
Blaine, glancing over the reports, also pro- 
tested against their inclusion in the rec- 
ord until the full lobby committee had 
passed on them, induced Senator Robin- 
son to hold them up tempcrarily. Said he: 

“Take, for instance, this clause: 
[a candidate for Representative] is a 
worse pussyfooter than { another 
candidate for Representative]. He drinks 
beer in speakeasies and points to his glass 














*When the Lobby Committee disclosed his 
undercover connection with the A.A. P.A. at 
$600 per month Mr. Field, as custom required, 
resigned from the Senate Press Gallery. 
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when asked where he stands but will not 
say anything!’ ” 

It was not until the next day when the 
Lobby Committee .met again that the 
drinking Drys of the House breathed 
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Keystone 
PENNSYLVANIA’S PHILLIPS 
(To weaslers): “Oh, fiddle faddle!” 


easily once more. The Lobby Committee 
is four-to-one Dry. It voted three-to-one 
to bar the Field reports. Declared Mon- 
tana’s Dry-drinking, Dry-voting Senator 
Walsh: “We have agreed that, while these 
reports would be very interesting to the 
newspapers they are so remotely connected 
with [lobbying] that they should not be 
made public, as they would only cause em- 
barrassment to a lot of people.” 

Wet complaints began to take shape in 
the Senate corridors against the Lobby 
Committee’s obvious Dry bias. The com- 
mittee was accused of stalling its inquiry 
of Wet organizations to give Dry organiza- 
tions time to strip their letter files of all 
incriminating documents. 

Another large turn-up of the Lobby 
Committee’s last week was a set of let- 
ters written by Thomas Wharton Phillips 
Jr. of Butler, Pa., an A. A. P. A. official, 
to Justice Stone and the late Justice San- 
ford of the U. S. Supreme Court. In these 
letters Mr. Phillips harangued the Justices 
on the evils of Prohibition and the failure 


of the courts to remedy conditions. 
Excerpts: 


“If the Judiciary lies down on the job 
and follows the mob along the lines of 
least resistance, our form of government 


is doomed. . . . We have reached a criti- 
cal stage, if not a real crisis, in our his- 
tory. . . . Do you have any idea that the 


Supreme Court as now constituted would 
have the moral courage to go into this 
question?” 

Senator Robinson professed to be horri- 
fied. He exclaimed: “It’s the most amaz- 
ing thing I ever heard of! . . . Indefen- 
sible! . . . Lobbying directly with the 
Supreme Court!” 

Retorted nimble-witted Mr. Curran: 
“Just because a man is a judge you can’t 
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put him in a glass cage, like a bunch of 
asparagus, so he can never be in touch 
with the world at all.” 

Mr. Phillips explained that the judges 
were his personal friends, that he was not 
a lawyer making legal arguments against 
Prohibition, that his views were personal, 
that he had solicited no expression of opin- 
ion from his high judicial correspondents, 


In much sharper focus last week than 
his Supreme Court letters was the cam- 
paign Mr. Phillips was waging as a Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania in this month’s primary. A onetime 
Congressman who has grown rich in pub- 
lic utilities (oil and coal), he is large, 
rotund, married, father of five. His hair 
is grey, his face florid, his manner genial 
and approachable. He is running as an 
out-&-out Wet for the repeal of his State's 
enforcement act. Opposing him are Gif- 
ford Pinchot, a crusading Dry, and Francis 
Shunk Brown supported by both the Mel- 
lon and Vare factions of the G. O. P. Mr. 
Brown has declared for a Prohibition ref- 
erendum, is classed as a political weasler 
on this issue. 

Mr. Phillips has the vigorous backing 
of the A. A. P. A. which has lately run its 
Pennsylvania membership up from 1,000 
to 40,000. He is making a loud, strenuous 
campaign, has sent cars equipped with 
loudspeakers all over the State to broad- 
cast his Wet appeal. 

Few if any political prophets concede 
Mr. Phillips a chance of nomination. Yet 
he is a prime primary factor because he 
may draw from Mr. Brown, the regular 
candidate, enough votes to give Mr. Pin- 
chot the nomination. The great Pennsyl- 
vania question: will Wet voters put party 
above Prohibition? In the House Pennsyl- 
vania’s scholarly and aristocratic Con- 
gressman, James Montgomery Beck, is a 
most eloquent Wet. In politics he is a part 
of Boss Vare’s Philadelphia machine. 
Lately he appealed to voters to support 
Mr. Brown, who had weasled on Prohibi- 
tion, rather than Mr. Phillips who stood 
with him on this issue. Mr. Phillips’ com- 
ment: “Oh, fiddle faddle!” 

Mumbling and shifty on the Prohibition 
issue in Pennsylvania, weasling as_ best 
they can, are James John Davis and 
Joseph Ridgway Grundy, candidates for 
the Republican senatorial nomination. 





Pint Raid 

Little did Herbert Cooper of Brooklyn, 
Benjamin McReynolds of St. Louis, 
James Carson of Philadelphia, John At- 
water of Rockville Centre, L. I., and seven 
other men in evening dress suspect when 
they joyfully and separately entered the 
Hollywood Restaurant on Broadway one 
night last week, that they would soon be 
hustled out as subjects for a prime Pro- 
hibition test-case in Manhattan. The 
Hollywood is a popular middle-class night 
club of the post-Texas Guinan epoch. 
Its patrons are attracted by its moderate 
prices, its undress show. The place is 
Dry in that the management does not 
sell liquor, though it does furnish “set- 
ups” for guests who bring their own. 
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As Messrs. Cooper, McReynolds, Car- 
son, Atwater and some 300 other patrons 
were dancing, two dozen U. S. agents fell 
upon their tables, plucked at hip flasks 
and pint bottles, set the place into an up- 
roar. Women shrieked and fainted. One 
tore the sleeve out of her escort’s coat 
trying to drag him to safety. Arrested 
were eleven patrons on the charge of 
liquor possession (a misdemeanor under 
the Volstead Act), 16 employes charged 
with providing “set-ups.” Through a 
hooting, jeering Broadway crowd, the 27 
men were taken to the police station, 
later held in $500 or more bail each for 
trial. 

Never before in Manhattan had the 
U.S. pestered the “little fellow,” the “hip 
flask toter.” In Chicago and other cities 
this strategy has been used sporadically 
against night clubs. Declared New York’s 
Prohibition Administrator Maurice Camp- 
bell after the Hollywood raid: “This is 
the first instance—but if the practice is 
not discontinucd it will not be the last.” 
Prohibition Commissioner Doran in Wash- 
ington denied that any new national policy 
was involved. Purpose: to see if New 
Yorkers could be convicted for public 
drinking. 

Adroitly the Hollywood Restaurant 
publicized the “pint raid” by printing 
large advertisements: “WE APOLOGIZE 
to our patrons if any annoyance was 
caused them... when a few of our 
great number carried flasks into this, the 
largest and most popular establishment 
of its kind.” 


CRIME 


Capone in Court 

The State of Florida last week was 

acutely conscious of the presence of its 
most notorious resident, Alphonse (“‘Scar- 
face”) Capone of Chicago, No. 1 gangster 
of the U. S. Capone had gone to his Palm 
Island estate at Miami to “rest” (Time, 
April 28). Instead, he spent most of his 
ume running back and forth between State 
and Federal courts to keep himself from 
being ejected from his home and from 
Florida. 
_ State’s Attorney N. Vernon Hawthorne 
in Circuit Court sought an order to pad- 
lock the Capone estate on the ground that 
the place was “a public nuisance and a 
source of annoyance to the community as 
a harbor for all classes of criminals and 
desperate characters.” Capone, with his 
wile, son, lawyers, bodyguards, entered a 
crowded courtroom to defend himself. 
Exclaimed Fritz Gordon, Capone attorney : 
“The whole thing is a political scheme 
hatched up by State’s Attorney Hawthorne 
and James Cox, publisher of the Miami 
Daily News, in a campaign for Haw- 
thorne’s re-election.” 

Indicating Capone who looked fat, sleek, 
self-satisfied, State’s Attorney Hawthorne 
told the court: “It’s no crime to let a 
rattlesnake live but if you allow one to 
roam loose in your backyard where it may 
bite children, any court in the world will 
declare it a nuisance and authorize its 
abatement.” Insisted Capone’s counsel: 
“No matter how bad Capone may be. he 


has a perfect right to reside in this com- 
munity as long as he is law-abiding.” 
Judge Paul D. Barns took the padlock 
petition under advisement. 


Next Capone heard the Dade County 


P.G& A. 
CITIZEN CAPONE 


U. S. law sheltered him; the Union Jack 
flapped about his feet. 


grand jury refer to him as follows: “We 
endorse, commend and urge all legitimate 
efforts to exterminate from this com- 
munity ...a cancerous growth. The 
efforts of State’s Attorney Hawthorne 
toward what is nationally recognized as a 
menace, a public impostor and an enemy 
to organized government are of paramount 
importance. . . . We urge all law-abiding 
citizens to give their unstinted coodpera- 
tion to the end that ‘Scarface Al’ Capone, 
his accomplices and their sinister influences 
shall not continue to be inflicted upon 
. . . Florida.” 

But if Florida was against him, the 
U. S. Government was still legally friendly 
to Capone. His lawyers had secured from 
Federal Judge Halsted L. Ritter at Miami 
a temporary injunction restraining Florida 
sheriffs from obeying the orders of Gov- 
ernor Doyle Carlton to toss Capone on 
sight out of the State. Last week Capone 
went into Federal Court, stood before 
Judge Ritter, denied he was operating any 
illegal business or that he was harboring 
criminals. Judge Ritter thereupon made 
permanent his injunction protecting Ca- 
pone from State molestation, gave him 
some fatherly advice: “Inasmuch as the 
law’s protecting arm is about you, you 
should appreciate your citizenship and aid 
officials in enforcing the law.” 

Frankie Newton, caretaker of the Ca- 
pone estate, was fined $500 for pos- 
sessing liquor there. 

@ Capone, when not attending court last 
week, sat on the deck of his motor cruiser, 
clad in a dark blue bathrobe with light 
blue and white stripes and a pair of bed- 
room slippers, sucked at a big cigar, flicked 
a fishing line in and out of water. The 


Union Jack flapped about his feet. He 
also posed for photographers in his bathing 
suit. 

@ In Chicago, Ralph Capone, brother of 
Alphonse, was convicted of defrauding the 
U. S. out of $300,000 income tax, faced 
a maximum sentence of 22 years in the 
penitentiary, a $40,000 fine. 

@, The Chicago Crime Commission issued 
a list of 28 “public enemies who should 
be treated accordingly.” No. 1 on the 
list: Alphonse (‘‘Scarface Al’) Capone, 
alias Al Brown, 


FISCAL 


“Real Alarm” 

When President Hoover sent his budget 
message to Congress last December, he 
made everybody at the Capitol feel snugly 
comfortable with the declaration: “Our 
finances are in sound condition.” He en- 
visaged a surplus of 225 millions for this 
fiscal year (ending June 30, 1930) and 
122 millions for that of 1931 (ending 
June 30, 1931). Two months later, when 
Congress was in full swing considering 
new legislation for new expenditures, Pres- 
ident Hoover grew alarmed, warned Con- 
gress and the country to slow down on 
spending (Time, March 10). Last month 
when March income tax payments showed 
a shrinkage, the President again pleaded 
for economy, predicted for this fiscal year 
“a very moderate surplus” (Treasury esti- 
mate: $40,000,000). Last week he re- 
turned forcefully to the subject of Federal 
finances by raising his first definite cry of 
a deficit of 20 or 30 million dollars for 
1931 instead of a surplus of 122 million. 

From the White House went identic let- 
ters to Washington’s Senator Jones, chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and Indiana’s Congressman Wood, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Excerpts: 

“,..A re-examination of our fiscal 
situation for the next year by the Director 
of the Budget shows . .. we are faced 
with a deficit of some 20 or 30 millions of 
dollars. 

“This, of course, is not as yet a very 
material sum. 

“Something over 125 acts have been 
passed by either the Senate or the House 
or favorably reported by different com- 
mittees, which would authorize an addi- 
tional expenditure of 300 or 350 million 
dollars next year... . 

“,. There is cause for real alarm 
in the situation, as we cannot contemplate 
any such deficit. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER 

Psychologically President Hoover took 
the edge off his economy warning in Feb- 
ruary by having immediately thereafter to 
request an extra 100 million for the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. Likewise last week he 
appeared to blunt his ‘real alarm” over a 
1931 deficit by asking Congress on the 
same day for 28 million dollars more— 
just the size of the deficit—for new public 
buildings. 

In the House of Representatives where 
the President is supposed to have his 
strongest legislative backing, the Hoover 
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warning fell on deaf ears. Not so his re- 
quest for public buildings. This is a cam- 
paign year. All Congressmen are up for 
re-election. As candidates, they must vote 
for everything that will give them talking 
points on the stump, deficit or no deficit. 
Therefore last week the House’s response 
to President Hoover’s “alarm” was pas- 
sage of legislation to skyrocket the cost 
of Government. 

First the House dealt with a bill by 
South Dakota’s Representative Johnson 
to liberalize government aid and compen- 
sation to veterans. Its prime provision was 
that a veteran taken ill before Jan. 1, 1925, 
should be presumed to have contracted his 
disability as a result of the War and 
should thus be entitled to compensation. 
Not satisfied with this go million dollar 
per year liberality by the U. S., Missis- 
sippi’s Congressman Rankin proposed that 
the presumption date be advanced to Jan. 
I, 1930, whipped the House into a lather 
of sentimental excitement about War vet- 
erans, got his proposal adopted by a vote 
of 324-49 after Mr. Johnson, outraged, 
asked that his name be removed from the 
measure. Congressman Wood pointed out 
that under this bill a veteran,,hale and 
hearty, could contract gout on Dec. 31, 
1929, blame it on the War eleven years 
before, collect, under the broad presump- 
tion clause, $225 per month as. compensa- 
tion. His prediction was that the House 
measure would add from 500 million to a 
billion dollars per year to the U. S. cost 
of veteran aid. 

Still lusting for political expenditures, 
the House next took up and passed a 
$110,000,000 River and Harbor improve- 
ment bill. Chief contest: acquisition by 
the U. S. from New York State of the 
Erie Canal, a money-loser. Western mem- 
bers, pledged to the St. Lawrence water- 
way, flayed this transfer as a New York 
plot to kill off the seaway through Canada. 

With the House on a spending spree in 
the face of President Hoover’s warnings, 
long-range Treasury economists privately 
predicted that the 1% income tax cut 
allowed this year would not be renewed 
for 1931. 


THE STATES 

Morrow v. Frelinghuysen 
As the S. S. Leviathan plowed westward 
to the U. S. last week, it bore Dwight 
Whitney Morrow away from the Naval 
conference at London where he had been 
a U. S. delegate back to Republican poli- 
tics in New Jersey where he was a can- 
didate for Senatorial nomination in the 
June primary. Confronting him were two 
questions: 1) When should he resign as 
U. S. Ambassador to Mexico and take the 
Senate seat to which he had been tempo- 
rarily appointed? 2) How should he 
stand on Prohibition? If he went imme- 
diately into the Senate, he would have six 
weeks to give to his primary campaign, 
though his managers were advising him to 
stick close to his new duties at Washing- 
ton, leave to them the stumping. Like- 
wise he could assist President Hoover in 

getting the London treaty ratified. 
Prohibition was a no less troublesome 


problem for Mr. Morrow, because his chief 
adversary in the primary, Joseph Sher- 
man Frelinghuysen, last week flopped from 
Dry to Wet. If Mr. Morrow should 
weasle on this issue out of deference to 








A FAMED MOTHER-IN-LAW 


Mr. Morrow: “How’s Dwight Jr.? Anne? 
Jersey?” She: “Fine ... all right 


ALL RIGHT!” 


President Hoover’s policy, Mr. Morrow 
knew that he would put himself at a dis- 
tinct political disadvantage at home. 

Already Mrs. Morrow was out on a 
chatty, homey campaign for her husband. 
She addressed women at the Jersey City 
Y. W. C. A, told of her fear of tripping in 
her court dress before Britain’s Queen 
Mary, admired Her Majesty’s courage 
for putting a pocket in her velvet bro- 
caded gown, marveled that Funnyman Will 
Rogers had adopted one of her own jokes.* 
At Newark to a large Republican audience 
including Governor Morgan Foster Lar- 
sen, she detailed a trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone conversation with her husband as 
follows: 

Operator: Mr. 
London. 

Mr. Morrow: Hello, Hello! Betty? 
I’m sailing Wednesday on the Leviathan. 
How are you? 

Mrs. Morrow: 

Mr. Morrow: 

Mrs. Morrow: 

Mr. Morrow: 

Mrs. Morrow: 
herst to see him. 

Mr. Morrow: And how’s Anne [Lind- 
bergh] after that terrible flight from Cali- 
fornia to New York? 

Mrs. Morrow: Anne’s all right too. 

Mr. Morrow: How’s Jersey? 

Mrs. Morrow: Jersey’s all right too. 

Mr. Morrow: Well, goodbye, Ill see 
you next Thursday. 


Morrow calling from 


Fine. 
How are the children? 
Fine. 
How’s Dwight Jr.? 
Fine. I’ve been to Am- 


*Mrs. Morrow had remarked that if she con- 
tinued to eat so much at the Conference dinners 


return to the U. §S, 
Rogers printed it 


representing 
(with 


she would 
“Global Tonnage.” 
acknowledgment). 


Mrs. Morrow then told the Newark au- 
dience: “If he’d spoken to me after a 
luncheon like this, the telephone bill would 
have been a great deal bigger for I would 
have gone into more detail as to just how 
all right Jersey is!” 


As Mr. Morrow approached New Jer- 
sey, he heard that Mr. Frelinghuysen’s 
change on Prohibition was the big local 
news of the week. For six years (1917- 
23) Mr. Frelinghuysen was a New Jersey 
Senator. He voted for the 18th Amend- 
ment, helped to override the Wilson veto 
of the Volstead Act. As a Dry possessed 
of a famed wine cellar, he declared in 
1921: 

“Awakening from the dull phlegmatic 
sleep of centuries, America determined to 
take up arms against a more arrogant, 
more cruel foe than Kaiserism and break 
the shackles that enslaved a nation—the 
tyranny of intemperance, the despotism of 
drink.” It was still as a Dry that he was 
retired from the Senate in 1923 by Edward 
Irving Edwards, Democrat, who claimed 
to be (and was) “as wet as the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

But times have changed in New Jersey 
as elsewhere. From latest reports the 
state is the wettest in the Union. Last 
week Candidate Frelinghuysen changed to 
meet the changing times with the follow- 
ing pronouncements: 

“Ten years of experience have modified 
my views. While the law has destroyed 
the open saloon, it has developed new and 
grave evils . . . is difficult, if not impos- 
sible to enforce. . . . The policy of Pro- 
hibition must be modified. . . . Those 
who desire to use alcoholic beverages 
should be allowed to do so under condi- 
tions of national control.” 

Another factor in the Jersey race was 
the question of party endorsement. Here 
Ambassador Morrow had a marked advan- 
tage over Mr. Frelinghuysen. He had the 
implicit backing of President Hoover who 
had sent him to London as a U. S. dele- 
gate. He had the explicit backing of Cal- 
vin Coolidge, who had written testimonials 
to his public usefulness, had specifically 
stated that he (Morrow) could do more 
in the Senate than he (Coolidge) could. 
Wide had been the publicity given these 
Coolidge statements by the Morrow forces 
in New Jersey. 

Candidate Frelinghuysen could point 
to no such encomiums on himself. White- 
haired, boyish, big-framed, he had a merry 
time as a Senator in Washington. A man 
of large inherited wealth vested in the in- 
surance business, he took a big house on 
fashionable 16th St., entertained lavishly. 
In the Senate he became the close great 
and good friend of a Senator from Ohio 
named Warren Gamaliel Harding. They 
played golf together, motored together, 
shared amusements. 

Than Senator Frelinghuysen, no Senator 
was more personally pleased when Sena- 
tor Harding became President Harding. 
On the July day in 1921 when the Senate 
adopted the Knox resolution officially end- 
ing the War between the U. S. and Ger- 
many, President & Mrs. Harding, Senators 
Kellogg of Minnesota, Hale of Maine, 
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P.W. Muncy 


An Historic MoMENtT* 


The War is over; an Era passed; times have changed. 


Speaker of the House Gillett and others 
were week-end guests at the Frelinghuysen 
estate near Raritan, N. J. Suddenly from 
Washington arrived a White House mes- 
senger (“Doc’” Smithers) bearing the 
Knox Resolution for Presidential signa- 
ture. Senator Frelinghuysen, thinking the 
moment might be historic, summoned his 
wife, his children and his guests, arranged 
them close about the drawing room table 
as President Harding sat down to end the 
war-to-end-war. Mrs. Harding, upstairs 
resting, missed the great scene. 

Soon thereafter Senator Frelinghuysen 
had the “Peace Treaty”? group memorial- 
ized in an oil painting (see cut) by Artist 
Percy Wilbur Muncy who also executed a 
smaller identical picture which the Sena- 
tor presented to Mrs. Harding (it now 
hangs in the empty Harding home at 
Marion, Ohio). The Senator carried his 
historic painting to Washington, hung it 
in his front hall for all guests and friends 
to see. Great grew the picture’s social 
fame in Washington. When the Harding 
era passed, Mr. Frelinghuysen sent his 
trophy back to Raritan. 

Here again times have changed and 
with them the popular feeling toward Pres- 
ident Harding. Candidate Frelinghuysen, 
aware of this shift, cannot put to the fore 
of his campaign his close personal rela- 
tionship with the late President. Once the 
name of Harding would have worked magic 
for any Jersey candidate. Now Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen knows it would be a liability, 
hopes voters will forget it. “Not that I 
have changed in my loyalty to Warren,” 
he said last week, “but you know how 
women are!” 


~ 
¢ 


LaF ollette v. Kohler 


Long have Progressive Republicans in 
Wisconsin tried to coax Philip LaFollette 
Into standing for election to high State 


office. Second son of the late great 
Robert Marion LaFollette, brother of 
Wisconsin’s Senator Robert Marion 
(“Young Bob”) LaFollette, he has a name 
and a talent which might work political 
magic in his State. But Brother Phil, 
lawyer and lecturer at the University of 
Wisconsin, short-time District Attorney 
of Dane County, whirlwind campaigner 
for Broth r Bob, was in no hurry. He 
silenced “drift talk,” insisted he was “too 
young” (he is now 33), kept Progressive 
leaders waiting for his services (TIME, 
Oct. 22, 1928). 

Finally this year he announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomination 
for Governor of Wisconsin in the Sep- 
tember primary. His opponent would be 
Governor Walter Jodok Kohler, “stal- 
wart” (regular) Republican, plumbing 
fixture tycoon (‘Kohler ‘of Kohler”), 
candidate for a second term. Intense, 
eloquent, bushy-headed like his father, 
Brother Phil inaugurated his Progressive 
leadership by trying to drive a spike of 
corruption into the candidacy of Governor 
Kohler. Last year he signed a court com- 
plaint, helped to amass evidence, that 
Governor Kohler had grossly violated the 
Wisconsin Corrupt Practices Act by ex- 
cessive campaign expenditures to secure 
the Republican nomination and election 
in 1928. 

Last week Governor Kohler went on 
trial at Sheboygan, after carrying his case 
in vain to the State Supreme Court on 
technicalities of jurisdiction (Tre, Feb. 
17). The courtroom scene generated 
political impulses that fanned over the 
whole State. The trial marked the com- 
mencement of the 1930 campaign. If 
Brother Phil could put Governor Kohler 


*The men left to right: Speaker Gillett. Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen, President Harding, Senators 
Kellogg and Hale, “Doc’’ Smithers. 


out of office by this trial, it was agreed 
that a LaFollette would again be Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin.* 

Wisconsin law limits campaign expend- 
itures to $4,000 per person. The’ Pro- 
gressive charge prosecuted by special at- 
torneys for the State was that Governor 
Kohler had spent some $100,000 through 
himself, his family and his plumbing 
factory. The Governor’s attorneys con- 
tended that Mr. Kohler’s personal con- 
tribution to his campaign was only $2,- 
194.17, that his mother and sister had 
helped him as individuals but not as his 
political agents, that his company’s em- 
ployes all worked for him entirely inde- 
pendently of their connection with the 
corporation. 

Governor Kohler took the witness stand 
early in the trial to answer prosecution 
questions. A white carnation bobbed in 
his buttonhole. A pearl pin was stuck 
in his black tie. Grave, composed, good- 
natured, he defended himself, his family, 
his company in a manner befitting one in 
his position. The crowd in the courtroom 
listened quietly, attentively. 

Most of the testimony was trivial at 
first—detailed disputes over such cam- 
paign cost items as matches, banners, 
eye shades, cigars, meals, band music, 
entertainment of Wisconsin news editors 
at the Kohler plant. Judge Gustav 
Gehrz grew impatient when the State 
tried to make a 30¢ insignium labeled 
“KOHLER FOR GOVERNOR” into a 
valuable “tire cover,” ruled it was no 
such thing. 














Puitie LAFOLLETTE 


His campaign began in a court room. 


Again and again curious heads turned 
to the courtroom door, hoping to see 
Philip LaFollette march in, face his rival, 
give a touch of political drama to the 
scene. But the curious were disappointed. 
Shrewd, Brother Phil kept away from the 
trial, directed the prosecution from a 
distance. 


*The late Robert Marion LaFollette was Gov- 
ernor from 1901 to 1905. 
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“Cowardly Chicago” 

For two weeks a band of Chicago offi- 
cials and businessmen have toured the 
Southwest, orating on Chicago’s virtues, 
deprecating her vices. They call them- 
selves The Good-Will Trade Tour. As they 
approached Tulsa, Okla., last week, an 
editorial captioned ‘Cowardly Chicago 
appeared in the Tulsa Tribune. It said ; 

“Chicago is the sickest city in America. 
Chicago is disgustingly stupid. . . . Chi- 
cago can’t create a great [World’s] fair. 
Chicago isn’t big enough to arrest and pro- 
tect Chicago’s own society from the 
vicious operations of one little Al Capone. 
Chicago collectively is a municipal coward 
that no longer deserves the respect of a 
civilized world.” 

In reply, Chicago’s City Treasurer 
Charles Simeon Peterson, one of the Good- 
Will Tourists, told the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce: “I authorized the opening of 
bids for the first building of the World’s 


Fair. . . . This contract when signed will 
call for the erection of a $350,000 Admin- 
istration building, ... first unit of a 


$4,000,000 program we will execute in 
1930.” Admitting that Chicago spends 
$30,000,000 yearly on liquor, half of which 
is in bribes and pay for professional 
assassins, he announced that the city is 
only 39th in the U. S. Census Bureau's 
murder rating. “Furthermore,” said he, 
“we haven’t missed those done away with 
very badly.” 


LABOR 
Matriarch 


Some strikers were milling aimlessly 
about a West Virginia mining camp. They 
lacked a leader. Down beside the creek, 
the road was guarded by State machine- 
gunners. 

Along the road came a little old be- 
spectacled woman in black dress and bon- 
net. The sentries called: ““‘We’ve orders to 
sweep- the roads.” On trudged the old 
woman, her eyes flashing, her face set. In 
a voice amazingly big for one so old and 
small she cried: 

“Oh, ye have? Do ye own th’ roads?” 

“Orders is orders. The roads are to be 
cleared.” 

Retorted the little old woman: “Ye’ve 
no orders t’keep the creek clear.” And 
up to her waist in water she waded into 
camp to rally the strikers, to lead them. 

That, 40 years ago, was Mary Harris 
(“Mother”) Jones, famed organizer of 
strikes and unions, Irish-born, matriarch 
of the new and struggling United Mine 
Workers of America. Aged almost 60 at 
ner first strike, she led violent mobs, 
faced bullets, bayonets, stumptalked de- 
spite police for many a year. Her tongue 
lashed the “tyrants” opposing union labor, 
her wit roused the drooping morale of 
many a waning revolt. The climax of her 
career as a labor agitator came at the 
mine “massacre” at Ludlow, Col., in 1914. 

May Day, great marching and demon- 
stration day for radical labor everywhere, 
was Mother jones’s birthday. This year 


she was 100. Many a U. S. Laborite last 


week planned to celebrate May Day by 
marching to a plain white two-story 
frame house just off the road at Silver 
Spring, Md. (Washington suburb) where 
“Mother” Jones lay bedridden, boisterous. 











International 





Mary Harris JONES 
“The more I think, the more radical I get.” 


Among her pillows in the friendly home of 
Walter Burgess, she was ready for Death. 
She had arranged for her high requiem 
mass at St. Gabriel’s Church in Washing- 
ton, her interment at Mt. Olive, Ill. Still 
matriarchal, still organ-voiced, she said as 
her great anniversary approached: “A five- 
day week and a six-hour day would mean 
work for everybody. I’ve had a lot 
of chance to think lately and the more I 
think, the more radical I get.” 

About the house where Mother Jones 
lay was much bustle. The local Bakers 
Union was preparing a 1oo-candle cake. 
Pilgrims were to be received, apparatus 
installed for a radio broadcast of a May 
Day message by the “Grand Old Woman 
of Labor” to her oldtime followers. 


RACES 


Lynchings No. 2, 3 and 4 


The 1930 Black List moved up last 
week from one lynching to three when 
two Negroes were almost simultaneously 
done to death by mobs in Mississippi and 
South Carolina. Furthermore, a white 
man was killed in Florida. 

In Mississippi. Dave Harris, black and 
35, Was suspected of stealing groceries 
from the Clayton Funderberg farm near 
Rosedale. Young Clayton Funderberg, 17, 
with two friends marched out with shot- 
guns to the Harris cabin to “teach that 
damn nigger a lesson.” Harris met them 
with a volley of buckshot, dropped Clayton 
dead in his tracks, fled for the Mississippi 
swamps. All night 200 men and _ boys 
searched for him, found him at dawn, 
cringing in an empty barn. They lugged 
him up to the levee, mocked his yammer- 
ings for mercy. “De Lord save me—” 
cried Harris as guns cracked about him, 
shots riddled his body. 





Deputy Sheriff Day arrived “too late” to 
make arrests. Deputy Sheriff Courtney 
expected no investigation “until next fall,” 

In South Carolina. Allen Green, black 
and 50, was suspected of raping an 18- 
year-old white woman, was held in the 
Oconee County jail at Walhalla. At mid- 
night a masked mob of several hundred 
men and boys broke into the jail. Sheriff 
John Thomas tried to fight them off, to 
protect his prisoner. He was bashed over 
the head, had his skull fractured. The 
lynchers whisked Green three miles out 
of town by motor, tied him to a tree, tore 
his body to shreds with bullets. 

Unlike the authorities in Mississippi, 
South Carolina’s Governor John Gardiner 
Richards moved swiftly, despatched a 
squad of special detectives to Oconee 
County to round up the lynchers. Four 
men were arrested, jailed, while 19 sus- 
pects were watched. Sheriff Thomas, re- 
moved to an Anderson hospital, was in a 
serious condition as a result of his injuries. 

In Florida John Hodaz, white and 40, 
suspected of dynamiting the Plant City 
home of one J. L. Waller with whom he 
had been on bad terms, was evilly spirited 
away by a masked mob from the hands of 
deputy sheriff Tobe Robinson. Later a 
woodcutter found his bullet-punctured 
body suspended from a tree. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Roosevelt & Power 

New York’s Democratic Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt last week 
placed a whacking veto, resounding with 
such adjectives as “absurd,” “unjust,” 
“impracticable,” upon a prime Repub- 
lican power bill. The bill dealt with a 
state policy of valuation of utility prop- 
erties for rate-fixing purposes. Governor 
Roosevelt stoutly reiterated the Demo- 
cratic tenet, voiced clearly before now by 
such Democrats as Alfred Emanuel 
Smith and Owen D. Young, that the rate- 
fixing basis should be actual cost of plants 
and not the replacement cost thereof. 

Immediately Montana’s Democratic 
Senator Burton Kendall Wheeler, than 
whom none has more bitterly flayed the 
Republican “reproduction cost” principle, 
arose at a Jefferson Day dinner in Manhat- 
tan to propose Governor Roosevelt for 
the 1932 Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. He specified two issues: 1) Tariff; 
2) Power. Said he: “If the Democrats 
of New York will re-elect Franklin Roose- 
velt Governor, the West will then demand 
his nomination for President and the whole 
country will elect him in 1932.” Others 
last week thought other things about Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt and Power (see p. 47). 

Thus opened the season of informal 
presidential nominations. The Washing- 
ton reaction to Senator Wheeler’s speech: 
Democratic bigwigs (other Senators) said 
they suspected (hoped) that Governor 
Roosevelt, however ambitious for the 
presidency, would deem it wise to repair 
his crippled legs further by treatments 
at Warm Springs, Ga., between serving 
as New York’s Governor and running, in 
1936 instead of 1932, for the presidency. 
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INDUSTRY SHOWS NEW SPIRIT 











Bustling New Yorkers and sun-tanned 
San Franciscans...men from Coast to 
Coast and representative of practically 
every branch of industry. ..manufacturers, 
engineers, executives and students of man- 
agement crowded into a Chicago hotel. 

A combined meeting of the First 
National Management Congress, the 
Materials Handling Division of the A. S. 
M.E., the Industrial Marketing Conference 
of the A. M. A. and the National Indus- 


trial Equipment Exposition was under way. 


Modern Methods Discussed 


Sessions, staged almost continually from 
Monday morning to Friday night, held the 
interest of every delegate. Waste reduction 





MAMMOTH STRAIGHT LINE FOUNDRY 
Recently completed for Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


.distribution ...materials handling. 
these and many other related subjects held 
the spotlight. 


In the lobby and even over luncheon 
tables, men talked of how new plants 
designed for straight line production had 
lowered costs and given greater speed to 
manufacturing operations. ..of how branch 
plants and warehouses in seemingly re- 
mote districts had practically paid for 
themselves by decreasing distribution 
charges. Everywhere was the spirit of pro- 
gressive business. ..the spirit that demands 
elimination of all that is obsolete and _re- 
placement with that which is most 
modern. 


Straight Line to the Fore 


From the early experimental days when 
straight line production was beginning to 
prove its practical value to the majority 
of industrial executives, The Austin Com- 
pany, international engineers and builders, 
recognized the true possibilities of this 
modern method of operation. Many man- 





AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


ufacturers, too, saw its unquestionable construction and building equipment of a 
advantages. ..some even scrapping obso- project of any type or size, anywhere, are 
lete plants to occupy new plants designed 
and constructed by Austin for economical 
production. Today, with keen competition 
forcing the issue, every branch of industry 
is adopting straight line production meth- 
ods. ..and Austin is handling scores of new 
plant projects that will give these manu- 
facturers a better foothold in the battle for 
business. 


In the automobile industry, where even 
the spotting of a rivet or the driving of a 
screw is now a straight line operation. . .in 
foundries, machine shops, iron and _ steel 
mills. ..in food, ceramic and glass plants 
...in laundries and aircraft factories. .. 
wherever there has been need for more 





speedy, economical methods, there Austin has IN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
introduced plant designs permitting straight “, . . where even spotting a rivet is straight 
line methods. line operation.’ 
Building Method handled by this one responsible organiza- 
nee , ; tion which guarantees in advance: 
Ake the manufacturer who adopts the 3 cat ae — 
best methods of production and distribu- - + ay ot ae: ae nee 
tion, Austin has perfected a unique building 2. Completion date within a specified 


method that has become widely known... short. time. 
The Austin Method of Undivided Respons- 3. High quality of materials and 
ibility. workmanship. 

Done away with are the old practices 
that required those who would build to deal 
separately with architect, general con- 
tractor and a score of sub-contractors... 
gone are the days when responsibility for a 
project was so divided that no one could be 
held accountable for the completed struc- 
ture in its entirety. 


Business men who are looking ahead to 
tomorrow...who demand that their new 
plants and warehouses be planned and 
built with an eye to the future... will ap- 
preciate Austin Service. To these men, 
Austin extends a cordial invitation to wire, 
phone or write the nearest office. Approx- 
imate costs and helpful building data will 
Under the Austin Method, the design, be furnished promptly. 
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“DONE AWAY WITH ARE THE OLD PRACTICES” 
Today, under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility, the duties of architect, general 
contractor and sub-contractors are assumed by this single capable organization. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Seattle Portland AUSTIN METHOD The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland We are interested in a 


issih comeidl sescdpuiocds tune MUMIAMMIINNII 4: ics. Larscdeatcccecbiciorsveatiabins sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual ...............ccccccccscsssssscsesssossesesesssevsecesscesees 


Firm........ prantaenaiedpqnanrsoeenns deeeapenbenvieeseoeohnnaseibiinutosstéahendesqnecht MEAN Wibteseeseantsensebetennsepsemnecideneetnnisetaunasbicsoseees T 6-6-30 








“I’m glad to go with you gentlemen . . . I’m tired of being the goat’? 
g g ¥ g g 


The Man Hunt 


Last year an Ohio city was rocked to 
its foundation by the most unsavory 
political exposure in its history. 


A city councilman and two hench- 
men had been secretly buying land 
for city playgrounds through dummy 
purchasers and re-selling it to the 
city at an extortionate increase over 
the original price. 

The evidence gathered by the local 


Scripps-Howarp Newspaper was 
sufficient to indict and convict the 





— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


councilman. But the evidence needed 
to rid the city of the rest of the graft 
gang was in the possession of one 
man... and he had disappeared! 

For 216 days the Scriprs-Howarp 
paper pleaded with the authorities 
to join with it in offering a reward 
for the apprehension of the fugitive. 
Every day, on page one of the paper, 
the Chief of Police, the Sheriff and 
the city’s Safety Director were re- 
minded of the number of days the 
elusive witness had been missing. 


On the 217th day the editor aban- 
doned hope of enlisting official co- 
operation, and posted a $10,000 
reward in behalf of his newspaper. 
Three:.days later the fugitive was in 
the dock, giving testimony that has 
resulted in criminal indictments long 
needed at the City Hall. 


Much of the aid which Scripps- 
Howarp Newspapers give to their 
cities in helping the city rid itself of 
political pillagers is neither theat- 
rical nor picturesque. It is simply 
dogged and resourceful persistence. 
The “follow-thru” that gets results 
in any type of business. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
The End 


Down on all fours in London last week 
went Japan’s chief delegate to the Naval 
Conference, Mr. Reijiro Wakatsuki (pro- 
nounced “Wakatsky”). With a little 
brush he deftly painted on a long white 
scroll his report to the Son of Heaven, 
the Sublime Emperor Hirohito of Japan, 
124th lineal descendant of Sun Goddess 
Amaterasu. 

Mr. Wakatsuki had to report that, 
whereas he went to London to win for the 
duration of the Treaty (it expires Dec. 
31, 1935) a total tonnage for Japan in cap- 
ital ships, cruisers, destroyers, aircraft 
carriers and submarines 70% as great as 
that allotted to the U. S., and whereas the 
Anglo-Saxons tried to keep him down to 
60%, he had in the end won 71.3%. 

But for the fact that Japan’s Emperor 
is regarded as divine, Champion Wakat- 
suki might well have painted himself in 
proud, self-puffing terms. Instead the 
little brush humbly painted that Japan’s 
chief delegate ‘due to my inadequate 
abilities” obtained at London “regrettably 
insufficient results.” 

Rearing up on his knees for a moment 
to survey the general artistic effect of 
his scroll, Mr. Wakatsuki found it good, 
went down on all fours again to paint, 
“I am ashamed,” and finally, his signa- 
ture. An obsequious Japanese clerk then 
took the Great Man’s scroll, translated it 
into something which an English cable 
office could handle, flashed it off to Prime 
Minister Yuko “Shishi” (ze, “The 
Lion”) Hamaguchi in Tokyo. 

“Contribution to the League.” James 
Ramsay MacDonald was also modest in 
his estimate of the Naval Treaty signed 
and published fortnight ago. A British 


radio audience heard the Prime Minister 
say last week: “I am under no delusions 
as to how far we have gone. We have 
just made a beginning.” Next day he 
sent a certified copy of the Treaty io 
Geneva with this covering letter: 

“Tt is our earnest hope that the [League 
of Nations] Preparatory Commission [for 
disarmament] will find in the results of 
our work a contribution which will have 
effect in facilitating its future labors.” 

Victory, Pen, Gardenia. Chief U. S. 
Delegate Henry Lewis Stimson, who 
fought and won a last-minute victory to 
keep the League of Nations from being 
mentioned in the Treaty (all the other 
delegations wished to mention it), said to 
correspondents after he had deposited his 
certified copy* in the S. S. Leviathan’s 
safe: “I am not interested in warships any 
more. My chief trouble now is that I have 
left one of my suitcases in London.” 

After: he signed the Kellogg Pact, a 
crashing French salute boomed for Mr. 
Stimson’s predecessor as Secretary of 
State, Mr. Kellogg; but last week the Le- 
viathan cleared from Cherbourg amid 
silence, a reminder that although France 
and Italy signed the more nebulous por- 
tions of the Treaty they did not sign its 
more vital, binding clauses. More than 
making up for French silence, President 
Herbert Hoover sent the battleship 
Texas and four destroyers to blaze a 
19-gun salute as the Leviathan neared 
Manhattan where Police Commissioner 
Aloysius (‘‘Gardenia’”) Whalen greeted 
the delegates, sped them to Washington. 


*The original of the Treaty remains with the 
British Government. Mr. MacDonald received 
the gold pen with which all the signatories were 
announced to have signed. But photographs ra- 
dioed from London show that Mr. Stimson signed 
with his own black rubber fountain pen, pos- 
sesses that original at least. 
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Big Business at Basle 
A banker must have a spade beard; it 
gives the public confidence. 
—French Axiom. 
M. Pierre Quesnay is the enfant terrible 
of the seda*- Bank of France. He is only 
5. He refuses to grow a beard. Among 
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PIERRE QUESNAY 


Though beardless, brilliant. 


his hirsute colleagues the rise of this “boy” 
is considered almost a scandal. In Basle, 
Switzerland, last week the august board of 
the new Bank for International Settle- 
ments (B. I. S.), formed as “The Cash 
Register of German Reparations” (TIME, 
March 25, 1929, et seg.), solemnly met 
and all but unanimously elected Beardless 
Pierre Quesnay to be general manager of 
the bank. 

The one vote cast against M. Quesnay 
was Germany’s (caster: Dr. Hans Luther, 
mild successor to brusque Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht as President of the Reichsbank). 
In the first place Germany does not want 
a Frenchman managing the B. I. S.; in the 
second place German financiers particu- 
larly mistrust a “young man,” have often 
muttered objections against the youth of 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, 37, protégé of 
Owen D. Young as agent general of repa- 
rations. 

As a matter of course and by unanimous 
vote, Gates W. McGarrah, who resigned as 
chairman of New York’s Federal Reserve 
Bank to go to Basle was elected last week 
President and Board Chairman of the B. 
I. S. As his large, well-knit body eased 
into the chairman’s place, Mr. McGarrah 
cleared his throat and, with a trace of 
Scotch burr, sonorously announced as the 
first item of business that his alternate and 
technical advisor will be Mr. Leon Fraser 
the “continuing expert” who was chief 
U. S. legal advisor to young Agent General 
Seymour Parker Gilbert. Aside from the 
routine of getting settled at Basle last 
week, the B. I. S. did no business—though 
an optimistic Swiss walked in, laid down a 
pre-War German banknote for 1,000,000 
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marks (worthless today) and asked for 
change, was courteously ushered out. 

Big business of the B. I. S. will include 
the actual printing and sending forth by 
General Manager Pierre Quesnay of more 
than $300,000,000 in German reparations 
bonds within the next few weeks; and in 
subsequent years, as the markets of the 
world are able to absorb them—approxi- 
mately $8,506,000,000. 

The general manager who will figura- 
tively shovel out these tons of bonds may 
be a “boy” but is ripe in tradition. King 
Louis XV of France was “carved” (as 
His Majesty expressed it) by Surgeon 
Francois Quesnay (ancestor) whom the 
monarch nicknamed Le Penseur for his 
philosophical cast of mind. The present 
M. Quesnay might be called a “career 
man” of the Bank of France. He func- 
tioned as chief French technical advisor 
last year when Rumania’s Leu was being 
stabilized. At the first and second Hague 
Conference he prepared the whole docu- 
mental background of the French position, 
is acknowledged to possess one of the 
most brilliant fiscal minds in Europe. Tak- 
ing after his surgeon ancestor, he makes 
a hobby of studying philosophy at the 
Sorbonne. 


- 


Church of Englander on Reds 

To what extent the Soviet Government 
is guilty of “religious persecution” strik- 
ingly appeared last week when England’s 
famed Manchester Guardian secured and 
printed the substance of the secret report 
lately made to Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald by His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Moscow, Sir Esmond Ovey. 

A God-fearing Church of Englander, 
schooled at aristocratic Eton, Sir Esmond 
does not lie under slightest suspicion of 
partiality for the Reds. He and the First 
Secretary of his Embassy prepared the re- 
port after “very wide inquiries in religious 
quarters.” At the British Foreign Office 
officials expressed well-bred annoyance 
that this secret state paper had fallen into 
even the trustworthy Guardian’s hands but 
made no suggestion that it was not genuine. 

Guilty. Sir Esmond has discovered 
nothing new, but his official confirmation 
is of historical value. Soviet law from the 
first has disenfranchised the previously 
privileged and exalted classes in Russia: 
the nobility, the priesthood, members of 
the former fighting and civil services. Ex- 
cerpt from the Ovey report: 

“Priests are automatically deprived of 
all civil rights—that is to say, they are 
not allowed to possess ration cards nor are 
they allotted to any housing space. They 
have to shift for themselves or—as usually 
happens—they are fed and housed by their 
congregations. It has to be said that the 
majority of priests are well cared for. At 
the slightest sign of counter-revolutionary 
activity they are at once shot, imprisoned 
or banished to Siberia. 

“They are not allowed to leave Russia. 
They are not allowed to be offered em- 
ployment of any kind, nor are their chil- 
dren permitted to be educated. These 


disabilities are shared with the former 
nobility and former members of the naval, 
military or civil service unless the latter 
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Str Esmonp Ovey & Reps* 


Sir Esmond (reporting home): “There is no religious persecution in Russia.” 


are now in the service of the Soviet 
Government.” 

Not Guilty. On the general question 
of religious liberty the Ovey _ report 
states: 

“Public or organized religious instruc- 
tion to persons under 18 is forbidden. On 
the other hand, any one over 18 may re- 
ceive religious instruction anywhere in 
Russia if he or she so desires. . . . The 
people are free to worship and be baptized, 
married and buried in Christian fashion, 
and there is similar liberty for Jews and 
Mohammedans. 

“Churches have been taken over for 
schools when they were not sufficiently 
used for worship. Otherwise, the churches 
are open and the ceremonies are as mag- 
nificent as ever. The premises are given 
for purposes of worship to religious groups 
if they number more than 20 persons. The 
number of churches required for religious 
purposes is, however, steadily diminishing 
on account of the rapid falling off in the 
practice of the religions. 

“Everywhere, and especially in the 
towns, the churches are growing emptier 
and the majority of Christians in Russia 
today are over 30. The undoubted success 
of the anti-religious movement is probably 
in a great measure due to the fact that 
Communism has become the new religion. 

. If a Communist member of an other- 
wise Christian family dies, he is not al- 
lowed to be given a Christian burial and 
must have a Communist funeral. As pro- 
fession of atheistic opinions is one of the 
necessary qualifications for membership 
in the Communist party, it is presumed 
that this is what the dead person himself 
would have wished.” 

“No Persecution.” Most judges and 
statesmen do not regard enforcement of 
any law enacted by the legislature of a 
sovereign state as “persecution.” Sir Es- 
mond Ovey, trained in the British Foreign 
Office tradition of using words exactly and 
not loosely (of “saying what one means 
and meaning what one says”), concludes 
with the regret of a Churchman forced to 
give the Devil his due: “There is no 
religious persecution in Russia in the strict 
sense of the term ‘persecution,’ and no 


case has been discovered of a priest or 
anyone else being punished for the practice 
of religion.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Trouble for Ramsay” 

Invitations were lately sent to the 
champion Moscow Workers’ Football 
Team by the British Workers’ Sports Fed- 
eration. The Russian manager replied 
favorably. A series of Anglo-Russian foot- 
ball games was arranged to be played this 
summer throughout South Wales, York- 
shire and along the Tyneside, with a final 
match at Glasgow. 

Of course visas for the Red footballers 
were needed. The British Workers’ Sports 
Federation confidently applied for these 
to Laborite Arthur Henderson, onetime 
iron moulder, today His Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. Last 
week Mr. Henderson refused to grant the 
visas, roused a furore of indignation in 
South Welsh labor circles. Said an official 
of the British Workers’ Sports Federation: 

“Mark my words! This’ll make more 
trouble for Ramsay than anything yet! 
Our boys want to play their boys, and if 
the British tradition of sport means any- 
thing, it means that you can’t exclude a 
sportsman from this country ’count of his 
politics. Isn’t sporting! Rather not!” 


“Time May Have Come...’ 

The British Treasury collected a death 
duty (inheritance tax) of $5,620,000 last 
week on the estate of $13,985,000 left by 
Major Andrew Coats, of the famed Paisley 
thread-spinning family. 

This and the increased taxes of all sorts 
provided in Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden’s Budget (Time, April 
21), stirred to wrath and protest the Eng- 
lishman who married Miss Helen Vivien 
Gould (daughter of Jay) and her millions: 
John Graham Hope de la Poer Beresford, 
fifth Baron Decies, D. S. O., lately of the 
7th Hussars, onetime Chief Press Censor 
for Ireland (1916-19). 





bd 


*On the right: President Kalinin and Acting 
Foreign Minister Litvinov of the Soviet Union. 
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“The time may have come,” said Lord 
Decies ominously, ‘““when our wealthy men 
should seriously consider whether they 
must send their money out of this coun- 
try.” As Director of the British Income 


Taxpayers’ Association, he vowed that he 
would suggest to them that “the time may 


have come. 

Meanwhile, whi it about the E nglishman 
who has no money to “send abroad,” who 
cannot escape the heaviest taxes on earth? 
A comparison of what British and U. S. 
sufficiently 


income taxpayers pay _ is 
astonishing : 
BACHELORS 
Income U.S. Britain 
$ 1,000 o > 17.75 
2,500 $3.75 189.50 
5,000 13.13 059.75 
10,000 90.00 1,690.25 
15,000 255.00 2,543.00 
25,000 922.50 5.854.50 
50,000 4,250.00 16,60582.00 
100,000 14,930.00 42,210.75 
250,000 50,930.00 127,114.50 
500,000 110,930.00 277,006.50 
1,000,000 230,930.00 577,000.50 
MARRIED MEN* 
Income pe Britain 
$ 1,000 C ° 
2,500 °o $134.25 
5,000 $5.62 558.50 
10,000 52.50 1,558.75 
15,000 225.00 3313.50 
25,000 862.50 5,705.75 
50,000 4,190.00 16,458.25 
100,000 14,870.00 41,974.50 
250,000 50,570.00 126,875.75 
500,000 110,570.00 276,796.50 
1,000,000 230,870.00 576,796.50 


In addition to these taxes, levied by the 
national government, Americans pay cer- 
tain local taxes and in 16 of the States are 
liable to State taxation; each Briton must 
pay much higher and more various local 
taxes or “rates.”” No account is taken of 
the numerous deductions in both countries 
by which a citizen in special circumstances 
can reduce his taxable income appreciably. 

Thus a married but childless English- 
man with the modest income of $5,000 
pays more than a tenth of all he earns to 
the State ($558.50), or almost 100 times 
more than a U. S. citizen in the same cir- 
cumstances ($5.62). 

In the million-dollar-a-year class the 
Briton (married or single) pays more than 
half he earns in income tax alone, while 
the U. S. citizen (married or single), who 
makes $1,000,000 a year is allowed-to keep 
more than two-thirds of it. In both coun- 
tries deductions for wife and children 
amount to only the merest trifle on an in- 
come of $50,000 or more. The million-a- 
year bachelor, in either country, is as well 
off from the tax standpoint as the million- 
a-year father with a big family of children 


Glory to William 

While George V and Queen Mary were 
pondering Hamlet (see col. 3) Stratford- 
on-Avon celebrated Shakespeare’s birth- 
day (rainy) with Othello. At high noon the 
flags of all nations were broken out in 
the public square by their diplomatic rep- 
resentatives—all except the Stars & 
Stripes. 


*In the U. 


deducts from his taxable income the sum of $400 


S. the taxpaying father of children 


for each child. In Great Britain he deducts £60 
($300) for the first child plus £50 ($250) for 
each additional child. 


Because Ambassador Charles Gates 
Dawes sent nobody to break out his flag 
this was done by Sir Archibald Flower, 
Board Chairman of the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre. Tactful, he smoothed 
everything over by remarking that the 
U. S. has contributed more than any other 
nation to the Theatre Fund. 

At a jocund luncheon afterward, the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Lisle Carr, Bishop of 
Coventry cried: **To Shakespeare’s immor- 
tal memory!” and upended his glass. 
Cried Dramatist St. John Greer Ervine: 
“To the drama!” Sparkling-eyed Actress 
Violet Vanbrugh responded to this toast. 
Later Mr. Ervine, who spent the winter 
of 1928-29 in Manhattan taking plays to 
pieces as Guest Critic of the New York 
World, spoke with modest and mellow 
good humor: “Anybedy can take Shake- 
speare’s plays to pieces,” said he, “but only 
Shakespeare could put them together. 
There is no such thing as a flawless play. 
Shakespeare could not abstain from mak- 
ing puns.” 


A wreath sent from Stratford-on-Avon 
to Manhattan was placed at the foot of 
Shakespeare’s statue in Central Park last 
week by a bleak, shivering little knot of 
people who were movietoned by two 
uncouth persons in great coonskin coats. 
Miss Eva LeGallienne, leading upliftress 
of Manhattan drama (see p. 70), laid the 
wreath. Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker, ill, was represented by a Mr. 
Strassburger. 
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Hamlet by Command 

Like most people George V and Queen 
Mary greatly prefer musical comedy to 
Shakespeare. Last winter directly after 
His Majesty had been snatched from 
death, the royal pair went for the fourth 
time to Rose Marie, very much a bit of 
charming tinkle and fluff (Time, Nov. 18). 
Later Their Majesties went to two or three 
plays without music. It was not until last 
week, however, that King George turned, 
as one eventually does, to Shakespeare and 
to Hamlet. It was the Bard’s birthday 
(April 23), and Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson was opening an all-star Hamlet, 
the proceeds to go to theatrical charities. 

Again like most of the subjects by whom 
he is so well beloved, His Majesty did not 
hasten with any anxious eagerness to 
Hamlet. Indeed, he did not go at all. 
But graciously the King-Emperor set May 
19 as the date for a “Command Perform- 
ance” of Hamlet, announced that Their 
Majesties will attend “if possible.” 


-—— ¢ 





Horrid Zep 

The roar of Zeppelin engines is a horrid 
sound to British ears. Last week 100.000 
of His Majesty’s subjects, gathered in the 
presence of George V and Queen Mary at 
famed Wembley Stadium, booed and 
jeered the Graf Zeppelin. 

Nosing over to England from the Father- 
land, the long silver cigar radioed down a 


question: “Where is the King?” Up 
flashed the answer: “At Wembley.”’ The 


—— 
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long cigar nuzzled over toward the sta- 
dium. Not since Zeppelins last bombed 
England 14 years ago has a German airship 
flown over London. For good measure the 
Graf skimmed Buckingham Palace at a 
height of barely 200 ft., seemed almost 
to brush the treetops. 

At Wembley the Sovereign was doing 
his royal best to seem as interested in the 
Arsenal-Huddersfield soccer match for the 
“English Cup” (see p. 64) as were most 
of the excited spectators. When the Graf 
nosed down and dipped her flag in salute 
to royalty there were angry cries of “Get 
out of the light!” and a peppery person 
was heard to storm: “How did those Ger- 
mans know the King was here! Spies! 
Spies every one of them!” 

To the Graf’s commander the jeers 
sounded like cheers and he hung about for 
some time, flattered. At last the silver 
cigar slipped over to Cardington airship 
station, picked up her Senior Commander 
Dr. Hugo Eckener who had been visiting 
in the U. S. and had voyaged to England 
by boat (Time, April 7). 


CANADA 

Right to Mingle 

Citizens of Canada were proud last 
week that the Dominion had ended its 
first legal battle with the Ku Klux Klan 
in no uncertain manner. In Oakville, 
Ontario, some weeks ago, a band of 
hooded Klansmen kidnaped a white girl 
from the home of a Negro with whom she 
resided, posted a sign on the Negro’s door: 


“NOTICE: THERE SHALL BE NO 
MINGLING BETWEEN BLACKS AND 
WHITES IN OAKVILLE!” 

In due time the local police arrested one 
W. A. Phillips, Canadian hoodman. He 
was fined $50 for his part in the kid- 
naping. Hoodman Phillips in outraged 
righteousness appealed his fine to the Divi- 
sion court, was rebuffed. 

“A mere fine of $50,” snapped the Divi- 
sion judge, “in a case of this sort is a 
travesty on justice. I sustain the original 
decision and increase the penalty by three 
months imprisonment. Canadian law will 
not tolerate Klan interference with the 
rights of Canada’s Negro citizens.” 


FRANCE 


Honest Frenchmen 


A member of the French Garde Repub- 
licaine (special police) spied a pair of 
diamond ear-rings twinkling in a Paris 
gutter last week. He returned them 
through the Prefecture of Police to Mrs. 
Gates McGarrah, wife of the chairman of 
the new Bank for International (repara- 
tions) Settlements (see p. 19). 

A Paris taxi driver noticed in another 
gutter last week a gold medal, returned 
it in the same way to U. S. Ambassador 
Walter Evans Edge. On his goodwill tour 
of French industrial cities Mr. Edge re- 
ceived the medal (commemorative) at 
Strassbourg, famed home town of paté de 
foie gras (fat goose liver) a French deli- 
cacy greatly appreciated by most U. S. 
citizens. 


GERMANY 


“A God...When on Earth” 


With 82 honorable years upon his head, 
Paul Ludwig Hans von Beneckendorf und 
von Hindenburg received last week, on 
the fifth anniversary: of his election as 
President, the homage of the whole Ger- 
man press and nation—excepting only the 
Communists and Kaiserphiles, the “luna- 
tic fringes.” 

Probably 95% of the Fatherland’s ballot 
casters would vote for HINDENBURG 
today, yet five years ago he was chosen by 
but 14,600,000 ballots, while his Centre 
Party rival, Dr. Wilhelm Marx, received 
13,700,000. 

The whole Left and Centre voted 
against the Feldmarschall because they 
feared he would use the power of the 
Presidency to restore Wilhelm II. The 
whole Right voted for Hindenburg in 
hopes that he would do what the Left 
feared—but today substantially all Ger- 
mans are glad that “Old Paul” has played 
the role of President in straight, constitu- 
tional fashion, with no asides. 

Said Berlin’s authoritative, independent 
Vossische Zeitung last week: “He who was 
elected by part of the people is today the 
chosen of the whole nation. . . . This dis- 
passionate man, by the glamour of his 
historic name,* by the dignity he has 
brought to his great office, has achieved a 
romantic nimbus.” 

Nimbus: “A luminous vapor, cloud or 
atmosphere about a god or goddess when 
on earth.”—Webster. 

Today the watchword of “Old Paul’— 
repeated in nearly all his public addresses 
amid tremendous applause—is this noble 
and useful platitude: “Ordnung muss 
sein!” (“There must be order!”’). 


ITALY 
‘Six Months of Tribute” 

When the 2,0o00th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth rolls round ( 1634 
years hence—see p. 80) most Anglo-Sax- 
ons may have all but forgotten him, 
though Germans will surely stage tremen- 
dous demonstrations for “Unser Shakes- 
peare.”’+ 

But Italy does not have to wait to cele- 
brate the 2,oooth birthday of her bard. 
From toe to top of the boot-shaped Penin- 
sula, last week, prefects of provinces and 
podestas (mayors) proclaimed the begin- 
ning of “six months of tribute” to Virgil. 

Just 2,000 years ago come October 15, 
was born on a farm near Mantua, Pub- 
lius Vergilius Maro, greatest Roman poet, 
suave and brilliant favorite of Augustus, 
the first Roman emperor, frequent guest 
of Tycoon Maecenas. From now on until 


*His great-grandfather’s name was von Beneck- 
endorf, but this ancestor’s eccentric great-uncle 
von Hindenburg left him some money on con- 
dition that he add “und von Hindenburg”’ to his 
“von Beneckendorf.’’ Never before, perhaps, did 
a “freak will’? succeed so well. 

tRightly do Teutons call the English bard 
“Our Shakespeare,” for they have made him 
theirs. More performances of his plays are 
given throughout Germany each winter than in 
all the rest of the world in a decade. 


_ 


Virgil’s 2,o00th birthday in October Italian 
gardeners will be furiously busy planting 
the Lucus Virgili or “Virgilian Wood,” a 
great new park on the outskirts of Man- 
tua, a modern version of the sacred groves 
of the ancient Romans, who planted groves 
of trees which in aspiring to heaven might 
honor their gods, goddesses. Because Poet 
Virgil mentioned 25,000 trees, shrubs and 
plants in his lengthy lays, specimens of all 
these are being planted in the Lucas. 

Naples, where the poet loved to write, 
and Brindisi where he died, will also ob- 
serve impressively the “six months of 
tribute.” 


— oon 
Astonishing Nuptials 


Well known to be in closest touch with 
Italian Fascist organizations in France and 
with JI Duce, is Monsieur Jean Bosc, 
Director of the extremely conservative 
Paris newsorgan L’A venir. 

Of nuptials which took place in Rome 
last week L’Avenir said weightily: 

“Today’s marriage consecrates the as- 
cension of the Mussolini dynasty.” 

What did this mean? 

In Rome tall, somewhat imperious Edda 
Mussolini, whose dark brown eyes have 
the snap and fire of J/ Duce’s own, was 
marrying Galeazzo Ciano, son of Minister 
of Communications Count Costanzo Ciano 
di Cortellazzo—a Fascist comparatively 
little known outside of Italy. But L’Avenir 
claimed to have positive information that 
directly after announcement of the engage- 
ment on Feb. 15, 1930 the Fascist Grand 
Council at Rome appointed Count Cos- 
tanzo Ciano to be Ji Duce’s successor in 
the event of the Dictator’s resignation or 
death. If printed by an irresponsible sheet 
this “exclusive revelation” could be safely 
ignored, but the readers of L’ Avenir, pros- 
perous French bourgeois, were ready to 
take Monsieur Jean Bosc’s word last week 
that: “Today’s marriage consecrates the 
ascension of the Mussolini dynasty.” 

Two Bridal Veils and Mrs. Wurts. 
To deck the small Church of St. Joseph 
for the wedding huge tapestries were bor- 
rowed from the City of Rome and quan- 
tities of flowers brought from the vast 
gardens of Jl Duce’s residence just down 
the street, the Villa Torlonia, where he 
has lived as the guest of aristocratic Prince 
Giovanni Torlonia since 1925. 

A crack detachment of the Fascist black- 
shirt militia, nicknamed “Mussolini’s Mus- 
keteers,” mounted guard at the church as 
the wedding party swept up in eight auto- 
mobiles. Among the few, distinguished 
guests who were allowed to squeeze into 
the small church, the U. S. was represented 
by Ambassador and Mrs. John W. Garrett, 
by enigmatic Mrs. Wurts (see p. 23). 

Clinging to her father’s arm, Bride Edda 
arrived in the first motor car. Father as 
well as daughter seemed flushed with ex- 
citement. Amid cheers they entered the 
church, he in faultless morning clothes, 
she in a sleek white satin dress trailing 
to her ankles, shoulder length white kid 
gloves, and a superb lace bridal veil the 
gift of the Italian Senate, this surmounted 
by a narrow wreath of orange blossoms. 
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Bride Edda’s bouquet was an armful of 
roses white as snowballs. 

Next out of the motorcade stepped the 
morning-coated, silk-hatted bridegroom, 
deferentially escorting the Countess Cos- 
tanzo Ciano, his mother. From the third 
car descended Donna Rachele Mussolini. 
At a reception the day before she had 
presided for the first time in her life as 
the Dictator’s official hostess. Usually 
she lives in Milan, 350 miles from Rome. 
Appropriately the Dictator’s wife was es- 
corted by the tall, stern Roman with 
eagle-eyebrows and crisp white beard 
whom L’Avenir had called J] Duce’s ‘‘des- 
ignated successor’: Count Costanzo Ci- 
ano. 

The marriage and subsequent low mass 
were performed in 45 minutes by the 
parish priest. On the prie-dieu before 
which the couple knelt was _ tactfully 
draped a second magnificent lace bridal 
veil, an unexpected last-minute gift from 
the Hungarian Women’s Organization. 
Amid tremendous cheering the bridal party 
left the church, and on the doorstep Signor 
Mussolini, flushed even deeper than be- 
fore, made a dramatic gesture. 

Toe Kissing. On the morning of the 
marriage Fascist newsorgans had an- 
nounced that J! Duce (who had never in 
his life set foot in the Papal State) would 
not accompany his daughter and her hus- 
band to St. Peter’s, where they would pray 
before the tomb of the Apostle and kiss 
the bronze big toe on the statue of St. 
Peter. 

But after the wedding, with a sudden 
flash of decision, J] Duce stepped into the 
motor car of the bridal pair, saying that 
he would accompany them to St. Peter’s, 
despite the fact that the usual intensive 
precautions to protect the Dictator’s life 
at his every public appearance had not 
been taken in Vatican City, since he was 
not expected. 

After a quick drive to St. Peter’s the 
wedding party and Signor Mussolini 
nudged and elbowed their way through a 
completely unrestrained crowd to the por- 
tal, where they were welcomed by a prel- 
ate in imposing purple robes. 

A moment later J] Duce entered St. 
Peter’s, was seen to kneel in prayer for 
nearly five minutes on the enormous rug 
presented by the Emperor Napoleon. 
Flabbergasted Fascists felt like rubbing 
their eyes and pinching themselves to 
make sure, when they saw and heard the 
full, pouting lips of Benito Mussolini plant 
a smacking kiss on bronze St. Peter’s toe. 

His action was duplicated by the entire 
bridal party, including the Dictator’s 
brother Arnaldo (editor of the family 
newspaper Popolo d’Jtalia), and a sister 
whom hardly anybody in Rome had ever 
seen or heard of before, Virginia Musso- 
lini. 

Great Man Bereaved. At the ex- 
tremely private wedding breakfast, served 
When the bridal party returned to the 
Villa Torlonia, the U. S. was not repre- 
sented even by Mrs. Wurts. Loath indeed 
{0 part with Edda, well known to be his 
favorite child, seemed the emotional Duce. 
He let bride and bridegroom slip away 
In their car, but he knew they would take 


the Naples road. And soon in his fire- 
spitting racer the Great Man who rules all 
Italy and some of Africa gave thase. 
With the humbleness and full heart of 
a truly devoted father who has “lost” his 
only daughter to the man she loves, Signor 
Mussolini did not overtake the bridal 
roadster, merely kept it in sight for more 
than 30 miles. At last, feeling the futility 
of this, he turned back to Rome, driving 
like a madman “all out,” great sheets of 


International 
Count Costanzo CIANO 


Has a dynasty begun? 


flame leaping from the exhaust as his 
appallingly powerful car (300 h. p.) de- 
voured the long white road, roaring like 
a monster in pain. 

At Naples the bridal pair left their car, 
stepped aboard a grey submarine chaser 
of the Royal Italian Navy, cruised over 
to idyllic (“Blue Grotto’) Capri where 
they stopped at the Hotel Quisisana, 
caused the fat proprietor to all but burst 
with beaming pride. 

Consoling Cousin. Consoling perhaps 
to the bereaved father was this telegram, 
wired from the Royal Lodge at San Ros- 
sare to the Villa Torlonia: 

“In this day of happiness for your 
family, I send the heartiest felicitations 
and express the most cordial wish for the 
perennial happiness of thosé just married. 

“Your most affectionate cousin, 

“VITTORIO EMANUELE” 

King and Dictator call each other 
“cousin” because they are both members 
of the Order of Annunziata, all members 
of which are “cousins of the king” by a 
pretty fiction of Italian law. 


° 


Wurts Cabala 


To have Signor Benito Mussolini call 
upon her at her out-of-the-way little part- 
of-a-palace; to have him stay nearly an 
hour and quite unbend; to have him say 
gallant, flattering things and laugh his in- 
fectious laugh—such not long ago was the 
reward of a U. S. widow, Mrs. Henriette 
Tower Wurts, when she gave her sumptu- 
ous, ancient Roman gardens to the City of 
Rome and threw in $50,000 for perpetual 
upkeep. She received the double reward 
last week of an invitation to Edda Musso- 
lini’s wedding (see above). 

Mr. Wurts was for 20 years (1862-82) 


Secretary to the U. S. Legation in Italy. 
He died in Rome at 86, three years ago. 
Mrs. Wurts is a sister of Charlemagne 
Tower, U.S. tycoon who as Ambassador to 
Germany lived in such splendor that Wil- 
helm II, all highest and War lord, once 
said: 

“Mr. Charlemagne Tower, your embassy 
balls are worthy of Charlemagne.” 

Mrs. Wurts, like one of the social drag- 
onesses in The Cabala, famed novel by 
Thornton Niven Wilder, is a rich, enig- 
matic fragment in the age-old mosaic of 
Roman society. Tremendously dim, tre- 
mendously “important,” she lives in the 
via dei Funari; the twisted “Street of the 
Rope Makers,” on a floor of the Palazzo 
Mattei. Two other floors are occupied 
respectively by Principe Lodovico Mattei, 
himself, and by fidgety but obsequious 
Don Guido Antici-Mattei, a relation who 
is probably poor but, like rich Mrs. Wurts, 
tremendously dim, tremendously impor- 
tant to the Wurts Cabala. 

The gallant, flattering thing said to Mrs. 
Wurts by /] Duce was: 

“Your gift, madame, magnificent—the 
handsomest ever bestowed on Rome!” 

Indeed handsome, the Wurts gardens 
on the Janiculum Hill which once be- 
longed to the ancient Roman House of 
Sciarra, are complete with a restored “old 
villa” and a “new villa” built by Mr. 
Wurts in the 16th century manner, full of 
Mr. Wurts’ art collection which also goes 
to the City of Rome. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Huis Ten Bosch 


A buxom, healthy, studious Dutch girl 
reached the age of 21 last week, celebrated 
by moving from her town residence at 
The Hague to an estate called the ‘““House 
in the Wood.” One and all, Dutch news- 
papers congratulated the young woman, 
but a few of the very oldest and most 
aristocratic news organs of Amsterdam 
and The Hague also dropped respectful 
hints. 

It would not have been respectful to 
hint that at 21 the heiress of the House 
of Orange-Nassau should have a husband. 
Dutch delicacy forbade that. But it was 
permissible, right, even a duty to hint 
that the Dutch East Indies have not yet 
received a visit from Her Royal High- 
ness Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wil- 
helmina, Duchess of Ficklebourg, Prin- 
cess of Orange-Nassau, Crown Princess 
of the Netherlands. 

Has not Crown Prince Leopold of 
neighboring Belgium visited the Belgian 
Congo? Is not beloved Edward of Wales 
the most traveled heir-apparent who ever 
lived? Do not the various princes of 
the Imperial House of Japan encircle the 
globe?* Then why should not Dutch 
East Indians be given opportunity to vent 
their loyalty and devotion with cheer on 
cheer? 

If Princess Juliana was impressed by 
these hints last week, the Court did not 
admit it. The 21st birthday passed with- 
out formal observance, by special request 


*Prince Takamatsu & Wife set forth last week 
(see p. 58). 
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of H. R. H. Busy, bustling and house- 
wifely (although no wife), she personally 
supervised the loading of her personal 
belongings into moving vans, sped after 
them in her unostentatious limousine to 


JULIANA LovuisE EMMA Marie 
WILHELMINA 


Her press hinted respectfully. 


the Huis Ten Bosch. Standing in a vast, 
majestic park on the outskirts of The 
Hague, the “House in the Wood” holds 
treasure which sedate Dutch Royalty 
values most—privacy. 

When cornered with the question, “But 
whom do you (fhink Juliana will choose 
as her Prince Consort?” discreet Dutch 
gentlemen usually answer, “Perhaps her 
second cousin, Prince William Ernest 
Henry Alfred of Erbach Schoenberg. He 
is five years older than she and that is 
good. The Queen Mother favors the 
match, I hear. She wants to marry her 
granddaughter to her sister’s son. So 
many: foreign Royalties lack qualities we 
demand of a Dutch prince.” 


PERU 
“7]...Eternal....” 

Once employed by New York Life In- 
surance Co., courageous little Sefor Au- 
gusto B. Leguia (“The Bantam Roosevelt 
of Peru”) is now in his fourth term as 
President. Last week he gave the entire 
membership of the Chamber of Deputies 
a surprise party at his imposing Presiden- 
tial Palace. 

What fiery little Leguia wanted of them 
the Deputies did not know. It appeared, 
as he began to speak, that he wished to 
tell them dbout a 17-year-old boy, one 
Humberto Pena Olivera. 

This boy, the President explained, had 
been present when he addressed the citi- 
zens of La Punta, when he received a 
delegation of students from Arequipa and 
when he opened the San Marcos Uni- 
versity a few days ago. “Well, what of 
it?” puzzled Deputies began to ask each 
other. 

“This cried President 


young boy” 


Leguia, “with promises of money and 
glory they dazzled him! They gave him a 
revolver, and three times he carried it, to 
shoot me—but three times his courage 
failed!” 

That was the surprise. The rest of the 
party consisted in pledges of frantic loy- 
alty to the President by the Deputies. As 
a matter of fact several are known sympa- 
thizers of Judge Manuel Jesus Urbina of 
the Iquitos Judicial Court who was under 
arrest last week charged with instigating 
the 17-year-old pistol carrier, his servant. 
Therefore the cheers of all the Deputies, 
their cries of “Viva Leguia! Live, live 
10,000 years!” were especially loud. 

At last the President, actually a benevo- 
lent Dictator, closed his surprise party 
with these words: 

“My Government is that which re-estab- 
lished America’s respect for Peru. No 
assassin’s bullet can destroy my work. It 
is eternal. Should I die, the assassin’s own 
hand will inscribe my name in history.” 


INDIA 
Tea Amid Terror 

Riots and demonstrations throughout 
India last week showed that the spreading 
ripple of St. Gandhi’s movement for in- 
dependence (Time, March 24, et seq.) has 
widened to reach Peshawar near the remote 
Afghan frontier. 

In protest against British firing on a 
mob at Peshawar, a funeral procession of 
60 coffins was staged last week, but when 
British police poked the corpses about half 
of them leaped from their coffins, ran. 
Magnificent was the restraint of police at 
Bombay, where thousands of St. Gandhi’s 
sympathizers were allowed to parade past 
the great stone arch called “The Gateway 
of India,” past the Royal Yacht Club, past 
the Taj Mahal Hotel. 

“The salt law is broken!” screamed the 
marchers. ‘The Government is dead!” 
But on the verandah of the Royal Yacht 
Club, Englishmen and Englishwomen im- 
perturbably continued to take tea. 

In places less public the police were less 
cool. St. Gandhi was exaggerating, not 
lying, when he said last week: “Instead 
of arresting [violators of the salt laws] 
the authorities have violated the persons 
of people who have refused to part with 
salt, held generally in their fists. To open 
their fists their knuckles have been broken, 
their necks have been pressed, they have 
been even indecently assaulted until they 
have been rendered senseless. 

Ominous developments: 1) the St. 
Gandhi boycott against British goods 
reached such proportions that the Japanese 
Government railways cut freight and rail- 
way rates to speed goods from Japanese 
factories to boats destined for India, so 
that Japan may get all possible business 
while the getting is good; 2) His Majesty’s 
Viceroy, Baron Irwin, accepted the “pro- 
test resignation” of the Speaker of the 
Indian assembly; 3) the Bombay stock 
exchange and other business houses closed 
for a day “in protest” when St. Gandhi’s 
secretary was arrested; 4) Baron Irwin 
proclaimed that “civil disobedience . . . is 
rapidly developing . into violent re- 
sistance to the constituted authority”; 


5) the Government clapped an official 
censorship on all the northwestern proy- 
inces, ordered evacuation of European 
women and children from Peshawar and 
other cities on the Afghan frontier. 


AUSTRALIA 


Isaacs and Isaac Isaacs 
Plantagenet itself is not so great a 
name in Britain now as Isaacs. When 
Rufus Daniel Isaacs retired, upon receiv- 
ing his present rank of Marquess of 
Reading (Time, May 3, 1926), he had 
been Viceroy of India and Lord Chief 
Justice of England. He ranks today as 
the foremost Liberal ‘elder statesman.” 
And last week the Empire was again made 
acutely Isaacs-conscious. In Melbourne, 
Australia, that vigorous, strong-faced old 
jurist, Sir Isaac Isaacs, is Chief Justice of 
the Dominion. He it was to whom La- 
borite Prime Minister James Henry Scul- 
lin turned last week, seeking a new goy- 
ernor general. Never before has Australia 
had an Australian governor. Her present 
ruler, Baron Stonehaven, came out from 
England with viceregal dignity. 
Because Australian Laborites definitely 
routed Australian Nationalists at the last 
election (Trme, Oct. 21), Mr. Scullin now 
feels strongly enough, as “his majesty’s 
prime minister in Australia,” to advise 
George V to appoint Sir Isaac Isaacs the 
new governor general. If given, His 
Majesty must take the advice. It was a 
question last week only of whether Sir 
Isaac Isaacs would consent to accept ap- 
pointment. With deliberation becoming to 
a Chief Justice he pondered all week, kept 
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International 
Str Isaac Isaacs 


Should he let Australia go native? 


Mr. Scullin, Dominion, King and Empire 
waiting. 

If Australia gets a “native” governor 
general, Canada is almost sure to want 
one, and if things go on thus what is the 
Empire coming to?—such was a part of 
the to-be-or-not-to-be? pondered by Sit 
Isaac Isaacs. 
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“Too bad they didn’t lay 


cast iron pipe in the first place” 


HE main leaks like a sieve,”’ says 
the foreman of the gang. “We're 
replacing the whole line with five 

miles of cast iron pipe that will last a 
century.” 

Not so long ago, they put down gas 
and water mains under a costly pave- 
ment and Brown built his home “‘out 
in the sub-division,”’ now the fashion- 
able “country club” section. Today they 
are digging up the fine long boulevard 
that passes his house, to replace short- 
lived water mains. Brown surveys the 
havoc, thinks of the taxes to come, and 
wonders why they didn’t put down cast 
iron pipe in the first place. 

Far-sighted engineers and city officials 
who plan wisely for the future, rely on 
cast iron pipe. For cast iron pipe lasts 
a century—no other material practicable 
for underground mains serves so long 
as cast iron. There is a definite reason 
for its long life. Water and gas mains 
of ferrous metal (iron and steel) with 
the exception of cast iron, disintegrate 
from rust. Cast iron pipe is the only 
ferrous metal pipe practicable for un- 


TIME 
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derground mains that rust will not 
destroy. 

Many cities are now planning installa- 
tions of water and gas mains to provide 
for the future needs of a fast-growing 
population. Such installations require 
thousands of feet, and sometimes many 
miles, of costly large diameter pipe. To 
risk these enormous investments in 
material and labor by laying short-lived 
pipe is a hazard to taxpayers’ interests 
seldom contemplated by cities that build 
for the future. In 1929 more large dia- 
meter cast iron pipe was sold than in 
any previous year. 

You serve the community and your 
own pocket book by taking an active 
interest in the kind of pipe being laid 
or to be laid in your city. Always look 
forthe‘‘Q-check”’ trade mark. Taxpayers, 
city officials and engineers who desire 
information regarding pipe for water, 
gas, sewers, road culverts and indus- 
trial needs, are invited to write to The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 


Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


* Bg * 


Cast iron pipe bearing the ‘‘Q-check” 
trade mark is obtainable from the fol- 
lowing leading pipe founders: Alabama 
Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & 
Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, 
Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 
11 Broadway, New York. 


Look for the ‘'Q-check’’ symbol stenciled 
in white as shown below. It is the regis- 
tered trade mark of The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association and identifies Cast 
Iron Pipe made by the leading pipe 


founders listed in this advertisement. 
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FRANCE 


the moment you cross “the long- 
est gangplank in the world” 


A NAME like a star, a name like light 
... brilliance, gayety, sophistication, the 
elegance of the ancien régime, the chic 
of the moment's mode, the artistry that 
turns a market-place into a pageant, 
a bit of silk into a creation, food into 
something fit for gods, a smile and a 
shrug into a whole philosophy of life 
...Francel ese Every French Line 
ship is France herself, complete to 
the smallest detail, and manned 

by Breton seamen whose ances- 

tors tamed the Atlantic before 
Columbus...passengers become 

part of its scintillant back- 
ground...sparkling, vital, 
dancing its vivid way between 

the three great world capitals 


French 

Line 

Services 
De luxe 
express: 
“Ile de 
France” 
“Paris” 
“France” 


Cabin 


Steamers: 
to England 
and France: 


“Lafayette” 
“De Grasse” 


Spanish Cabin 
Service: 


“Rochambeau” 
e Roussillon” 
La Bourdonnais” 


eee 


on board the weekly express 
liners “Ile de France,” 
“Paris,” or “France.” 


Five and one half days 
te Plymouth, England 


From the heart of Man- 
hattan across the “‘long- 
est gangplank in the 
world,” a waiting ex- 

press forLondon,afew 
hours later the cov- 
ered pier at Havre, 
three-hour express 
to Paris ese Cabin 


Pacific Coast 


Service: 
Oregon” 
Ra Wyoming” 

11, Wisconsin” 
Washington” 
“Winnipes” 


cee 


Gulf Ports Service: 
“Cuba”. Niagara” 


“Guadeloupe” 
Dela Salle” 


eee 


fayette,’’ the 
“De 
and the ‘‘Ro- 
chambeau,’’ 
slightly slower, 
equally gay, 
make econ- 
omy smart. 


Mediterranean-Moroccan 
: ? 
Cruises: “France” four 
winter cruises 


North African Motor Tours 
and 46 “Transat” Hotels 


Dining Salon ‘‘ France’’ 


VS 


=e 


pe eB Acta 


Information from any authorized French Line 
Agent or write to 19 State Street, New York 


liners, the ‘“‘La- | 


Grasse,” | 
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Philosophical Convention 

In the 141-year-old red brick building 
of the American Philosophical Society 
alongside Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
gathered last week scores of U. S. erudites, 
to celebrate the Society’s 203rd birthday, 
to read some two-score learned papers. 
Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1727, 
the Society’s intent was “to promote use- 
ful knowledge.” Last week’s’ “useful 
knowledge” ranged from papers on The 
Geography of American Peppers to the 
Kinetics of Bioluminescent Reactions of 
Short Duration. High lights: 

George Washington Crile, famed 
chief of the Cleveland Clinic, told the 
meeting that memory was an electro- 
chemical process. Sense stimuli, he said, 


ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
Modern college =modern drugstore? 


send electrical impulses through the nerv- 
ous system. Reaching the brain these cur- 
rents cause metal ions to be deposited in 
the pathway in some definite arrangement. 
Later, when the event which caused the 
initial stimulation is repeated, similar cur- 
rents are dispatched which reactivate the 
original pathways, produce memory. 

Frederick Simonds Hammett, Phila- 
delphia biochemist who has studied tissue 
growth for eleven years, decided after ex- 
periments on more than a million nuclei 
of tissue cells that a sulphur compound 
was directly responsible for tissue growth, 
that another sulphur compound was 
responsible for stagnation of tissue growth 
which comes with old age. His principle 
is universal, holds in the vegetable as well 
as in the animal kingdom. 

The discovery, result of pure biological 
research, was put to test in a Philadelphia 
hospital. It was found that bed sores, 
ulcers, when treated with a simple sulphur 
compound, healed quickly. Only a few 
days, stated Dr. Hammett, were necessary 
to cure an ulcer on a Philadelphia boot- 
legger’s foot. Brilliant are the possibilities 
suggested by this theory. Possibly, pre- 
dicted some, it may solve the most mys- 
terious of life processes. 

Abraham Flexner, onetime secretary 


of the General Education Board, told his 
listeners, many of whom were college pro- 
fessors, that there was not an educational 
institution in the country deserving the 
name of a University. Said he: “They 
resemble the modern drug store in which 
the pharmacy has been pushed in the 
corner by soda fountains and sandwich 
counters. Academies and learned societies 
are becoming more numerous in the U. S.. 
but they lack the amenities of the common 
rooms of the English Universities, or the 
German beer garden. It has been sug- 
gested that the best way to advance learn- 
ing in the U. S. would be to endow a tea 
room.” 

Ernest William Brown, Yale mathe- 
matician, told the closing session of the 
meeting that earth’s rotation, upon which 
man depends for his time measure, is run- 
ning ahead of schedule. Due to this in- 
creased speed the earthly day is a fraction 
of a second less than 24 hours long. 

Noting this, astronomers at first con- 
cluded that the moon was off schedule but 
subsequent checks on other bodies proved 
earth to be at fault. Gratifying to clock 
manufacturers was his statement that the 
slight variation has some method. Earth 
would, said Dr. Brown, run fast for a num- 
ber of years, then lag behind. Sudden 
changes in rotation rate were noted in 
1897 and 1917. Causes for such behavior 
are unknown. 

To conclude the meeting a dinner was 
held at which lists of the Society’s mem- 
bers were distributed. Included: George 
Washington, Thomas Paine, Anthony 
Wayne, Herbert Hoover. 

George Grant MacCurdy, Director of 
the American School of Prehistoric Re- 
search, discussed the idea that 27,000 years 
ago religious unity prevailed over the 
earth. The Godhead was a woman, mother 
of fertility, usually depicted as being in 
the last stages of pregnancy. 

The image carvers of the Middle Stone 
Age paid little attention to such details 
as hands and feet but put all stress on 
body curves. Like images have recently 
been uncovered on the Bay of Biscay 
and 7,000 miles away from there in Si- 
beria. Buried with the latter were bones 
of a mammoth, a wooly rhinoceros. Sur- 
prising to scientists was primitive man’s 
ability to disseminate information over s0 
wide an area. Also surprising is the fact 
that few men-idols are found, indicative 
of man’s secondary place in primitive 
society. 

Later, as man became more agricultural, 
depended less on the fertility of animals 
for food, he displaced his mother god- 
dess, began to worship the sun. 

John Quincy Stewart of Princeton, 
to give his listeners some conception ot 
the heat at the sun’s centre, constructed 
an imaginary refrigeration system which 
would reduce the heat to a point where 
man could survive. Said he. “If power 
cost one-thousandth of a cent a kilowatt 
a century—one billionth of its present cost 
—the refrigeration bill at the sun’s centre 
would be $50,000,000 a minute.” Out- 
side this imaginary temperate spot, per- 
spirers would complain of a heat ol 
75,000,000° Fahrenheit. 
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She learned in time that 
only sound investments pay. 


Dr. WILLARD SPRINGER, 
President of the Indus- 
trial Trust Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del., tells how 
a young wife learned 
the need of sound advice 
in buying investments. 


Worthless speculations 
swallowed the fruits of 
a lifetime’s hard work. 


“One woman learned i 


the other, too late... 
that only sound investments pay” 


ANNY— I’ve known her ever since 
she was a child —”’ said Dr. Springer, 
“came to me one day to ask why she 
never got the promised dividends on 
some stock she had bought. J looked it 
up and found it was absolutely worthless. 
“T just gave her a little friendly talking- 
to about taking better care of her hus- 
band’s money. She might as well have 
handed it over to the first beggar she met 
on the street—then she wouldn’t have 
expected any dividends! 

“She learned her lesson. She and her 
husband have since done exceedingly well 
on investments they have been buying 
regularly on my recommendations. 


“Fortunately, Fanny learned her les- 
son while she is still young—unlike a 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


pitiful case I have just been trying to 
help straighten out. An elderly woman 
sank every dollar she had put by into 
stock that unscrupulous salesmen prom- 


ised high dividends on. Not a dollar of 


the principal can be gotten back. One 
woman learned early —the other too late.” 


Bankers in every community are gener- 


ous in giving investors the ‘benefit of 


their wide experience and constant con- 
tact with investments. 

The first consideration is, of course, 
safety of principal with as high an in- 
come as is consistent with safety. That 
is why over goo bankers in all parts of 
the country buy Straus offerings—for 
their own bank reserves, for the invest- 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ment of their personal funds, or for 
recommendation totheircustomers. Every 
type of seasoned security is among the 
bonds S. W. Straus & Co. offers—railroad, 
municipal, real estate, public utility, and 
foreign bonds. 


Send for 
this free booklet 


This booklet will be of help 
in studying the principles 
of sound investments. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, Booklet T-104,“ How to Invest Money.” 


I am considering investing $ 


MNOS s. kurdiind , dara eae 


Ce re ore nae City 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Burtpines... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Other offices in 36 principal cities 





A Thrill 


a Minute 


Majestic mountains 
and white ocean 
beaches . .island- 
studded lakes and 
the lure of golf, fish- 
ing, motoring and 
camping in balsam- 
laden air.. little won- 
der that New Hamp- 
shire is the Play- 
ground of the Nation 
.. the Homeland of 
Agriculture, Indus- 


try and wonderful 
Scenic Grandeur, 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLICITY DEPT. 
50 PARK STREET, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Please mail free BOOKLET OF 177 VIEWS 


Check information desired. 


0 Hotels 
\ © Golf 


\ 


[] Tours 
1] Maps [Fishing 
(Farms (Industries 
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Born. To Mrs. Max Foster (Lois Wil- 
| bur) Hopper, daughter of U. S. Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur; a 
daughter; in Palo Alto, Calif. Name: 
Nancy Jane. 





Born. 
blackface 
Charles 
Weight: 


To Freeman (“Amos”) Gosden, 
broadcaster, teammate of 
(“Andy”) Correll; a daughter. 
5 lbs. Name: Virginia Marie. 
Mrs. Elinor Priscilla Ker- 
45, relict of pioneer Cinema 
Producer Thomas Harper Ince; and 
Holmes Herbert, 47, cinemactor. Pro- 
ducer Ince’s will left her $1,600,000 pro- 


Engaged. 
shaw Ince, 





| vided she did not remarry for seven years. 


He died in 1924, reputedly of angina pec- 
having been stricken while yachting 
with Publisher William Randolph Hearst, 
Cinemactress Marion Davies and others. 


Married. Edda Mussolini, 19, daugh- 
ter of Benito Mussolini; and Count Gale- 
azzo Ciano; in Rome (see p. 22). 

Divorced. George 
Evangelist William 
Trail”) Sunday; by Mrs. Harriet May 
Sunday. Uncontested charges: he drank 
excessively, hit her, associated with other 
women. 


Sunday, son of 
(“Hit-the-Sawdust- 


* 


Birthday. Charles Townsend 
land, A. B. (his only earned degree), 
vard professor of English, bachelor, 
to mustard suits, to scolding, 
aloud (Kipling, Dickens) 
tions of devoted undergraduates. ; 
Date: April 27. Said the New York 
Herald Tribune: “The men... knew 
that ‘Copey’ was one of the supreme teach- 
ers of their generation. . How the 
man could teach!” 


. — 


Cope- 
Har- 
given 
to reading- 
to two genera- 


Age: 70 


Died. Mrs. Guy Bates Post (Adele 
Ritchie), 55, oldtime (1893-1918) musical 
comedy actress (Floradora), onetime wife 
of Actor Guy Bates Post; and her friend 
and hostess, Mrs. Doris Murray Palmer, 
32; in a double shooting; at Laguna 
Beach, Calif. Police thought Mrs. Post 
shot Mrs. Palmer after a quarrel, then 
spent two hours shopping, trying to calm 
herself before she returned to the scene 
of murder, shot nerecit. 


Died. Aleck Smith, 


golf professional, U. S. open champion in 
1906 and 1910, he Bh of Robert Tyre 
(“Bobby”) Jones, Glenna Collett, Jerome 
(“Jerry”) Travers, Mrs. Alexa Stirling 
Fraser; after a month’s treatment in a 
private sanitorium; at Baltimore. 

Born in golf-famed Carnoustie, Scotland, 
one of five golfing brothers (Willie, George, 
James, Macdonald), he came to the U. S. 


Ost: 





58, bluff oldtime 


| in 1897 and became, with Willie Anderson, 


(“Gil”) Nicholls, one of 
quartet of Grand Old 
Men. Witty, violent, robust, strong- 
tongued, he was a great teacher. He loved 

| to recall the time when a golf-bag was an 

| object of ridicule. “Do I look like a sissy? 
Well, that’s what they called me!” 


Ben and Gilbert 
the game’s U. S 


Died. Dr. John Carlton Jones, 74, 


president-emeritus of University of Mis- 


_ MILESTONES | 
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‘Franee 


«7 HE seaside boule: 
vards of Paris, those sparkling sum- 
mer resorts of the French Channel 
coast, the international capital of so- 
ciety .. golf and tennis.. Le Touquet.. 
through apple-blossomed Normandy, 


Rouen of the spires of Jeanne d’ Are 
legends... Deauville, Dinard and 
Biarritz, the whirl of fashion in its 
gayest mood... loiter through the cha- 
teau country where dream towers 
crown each hill... Roman France, the 
land of the troubadours, Avignon and 
the Palace of the Popes...the snow- 
crowned, torrent-riven Pyrenees with 
its picturesque Basque country... the 
Riviera with its daring sun- 
worshipers ... to Dauphiné and the 
French Alps... Vittel and Contrexeé- 
ville nestling in the Vosges with their 
famous thermal springs... war-shelled 
Verdun and Rheims with its acres 
of caves... Paris in springtime and 
your favorite canter through the Bois. 


whole 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS.-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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» For the first two months of 1930 Marmon sales showed a gain 
of 64 per cent over the corresponding months of 1929. 


» Ordinarily, perhaps, this would not be news. But just now 
Marmon feels it's rather a happy note. 

» There is no magic in Marmon’s success during what some are 
prone to consider a conservative year. 

» When economy prevails, purchases become more discrim- 
inating. A Marmon car is a discriminating purchase. 

» Then there's the matter of vision. Back in 1926 Marmon fore- 


saw the future popularity of the Straight-Eight... was the first to 
manufacture Straight-Eights exclusively. 


» Manifestly 1930 is a Straight-Eight year. Naturally people 
turned to Marmon—the time-tested Straight-Eight, with four years’ 
experience on the road. 


» We don't just say people turned to Marmon; our sales increase 
proves they turned. 


» Ask the Marmon dealer for a “no-obligation” ride. Your 
choice is as follows: Marmon-Roosevelt, $1000 class; New Mar- 
mon Eight-69, $1500 class; New Marmon Eight-79, $2000 class; 
the New Marmon Big Eight, $3000 to $5000... Marmon Motor Car 
Company, Indianapolis. 


STRAIGHT - EIGHT HEADQUARTERS 
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Hip Sing, Jr., is taken for a ride... 


«ee the mammoth new Empress of Japan 
speeds you there. 


TO THE 





Far EAST 


turns into 


NearWesr 


NEARER ...by two days... by 1000 
miles! The old mystic Far East now 
suddenly becomes the new glamorous 
“Near West”...simple, easy for you 
to reach. 

Hawaii is now only a casual trip 
away. A great white Empress has 
spedtoYokohamain8¥ days...record 
Pacific dash. Shanghai, gayest, largest 
port in the Orient, waits 3 days farther 
on. 5 short days more, and you are in 
Manila... gateway to the exotic South 
Seas. This is the miracle of the Pacific! 


@ THIS YEAR... 
EMPRESS OF JAPAN 


You go on one of Canadian Pacific’s 
great white Empresses ... queenly 
giantesses of this Pacific miracle. 
This year comes the 26,000 gross- 
ton Empress of Japan... new 
standard of size and speed. Swimming 
pool, period lounges, imperial ball- 
room, continental cafe, expansive 
sports deck. Equally superior second- 
cabin. She, Empress of Canada, 
Empress of Russia and Empress of 
Asia comprise this fleet of inter- 
national resorts-on-keel. All catering 
to those who prefer a congenial, do- 
as-you-please shipboard atmosphere. 


@ CHOICE OF ROUTES 


Which way will you go...the par- 
adise route via Hawaii or the express 
route straight from Vancouver and 
Victoria to Yokohama? Ask for book- 
lets telling about the new, simplified 


tion, reservations and freight in- 
quiries from your own agent, or from 
any Canadian Pacific office: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Montreal, and 29 other 
cities in the United States and Canada. 


" 
canadian d R ; e DDT csc 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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souri, oldtime classicist, philosopher; from 
cerebral hemorrhage; at Daytona Beach, 

Died. Elmer T. McCleary, president of 
the newly organized Republic Steel Corp, 
(Time, Dec. 30); after an intestinal opera- 
tion; at Youngstown, Ohio. 

. 

Died. William S. Verity, 97, who, in 
love and tubercular, was told by the late 
famed Editor Horace Greeley to marry 
and “go west, young man, go west”; of old 
age; at Evanston, IIl. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

All Quiet on the Western Front 
(Universal). This picture would never 
have flashed and chattered from a screen 
if, as a book, it had not sold so plentifully. 
It is sprawly narrative, lacking a great 
climactic situation, lacking a love story. 
But it was artistic and immensely profit- 
able. Also, it was German. Producer Carl 
Laemmle and his son Junior are German. 
They control Universal Pictures. They 
purchased and produced All Quiet. 

They hired for the job Lewis Milestone, 
a chunky Russian who once worked in a 
raincoat factory; whose high character 
and uncompromising ability have made 
him notable among cinema directors. 
They hired to prepare the film manuscript 
Maxwell Anderson (What Price Glory, 
Saturday’s Children) and George Abbott 
(Broadway, Coquette). These three sat 
down not to dramatize the book, but to 
translate it. Flouting formula they re- 
tained the spirit of the novel. 

They wrote and Mr. Milestone photo- 
graphed the story of German schoolboys 
who went to war. There they met Hunger. 
They met and grew to worship a guttural, 
tough comrade called Kat. They met 
nerve-tearing bombardment, lice, pain. 
They met three French girls by swimming 
a river after nightfall. One by one they 
met Death. 

From such grisly materials the popular 
cinema is rarely drawn. The film is monu- 
mental in the courage that risked its manu- 
facture. 

Brutal, brilliant battle scenes dominate 
the action. Preéminent in the cast is 
Louis Wolheim as Kat. Best shot: Ray- 
mond Griffith (silk hat comedian) as the 
bloody, bearded French poilu stabbed to 




















way of touring the Orient. Informa- | death in a shell hole. 


Last week Hollywood donned emeralds 
and ermine and flocked to the world 
premiére of All Quiet. Afterward Holly- 
wood went to Junior Laemmle’s dancing 
party at The Embassy, formidably ex- 
clusive club of high cinema _ society. 
Lavish was its praise of Junior’s picture. 
But privately it whispered professional 
misgivings. It whispered that the picture 
was too long; that it was too gloomy for 
the general taste; that the novelty of war 
pictures was gone. The true trouble was 
that All Quiet had been injudiciously 
heralded as the great epic of the War. 
Courageous and vivid as it was, the audi- 
ence did not find it, of its kind, as startling 
as The Big Parade. All Quiet is a freak, 
almost a monstrosity among pictures. 
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Irving Trust Company Building, being erected at One Wall Street, 
corner of Broadway, New York City. Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, 
Architects. Marc Eidlits & Son, Builders. 






BANKERS 


know the earning 
power of Stone 





“Dark Hollow’ —one of the many 
famous quarries owned by Indiana 
Limestone Company 


HE location of the new building of the 

Irving Trust Company is one of the most 
valuable pieces of real estate in the world. The 
selection of Indiana Limestone for this 50-story 
structure is evidence anew that modern business 
is convinced of the greater earning power of 
natural stone. 


The public has indicated unmistakably that it 
likes these light-gray towers of Indiana Lime- 
stone. Surveys in leading cities show that in 
percentage of space rented, limestone structures 
rank well above the general average. Where 
land values are high, this demonstrated greater 
earning power of stone 1s of first importance. 


Besides the beauty of the stone and the result- 
ing popularity of the building faced with it, 
there are other factors which explain the amaz- 
ing swing to Indiana Limestone in recent years. 
One is the speed of construction possible. 
Another is the fact that in after years, the stone 
exterior requires no costly cleaning. The soft 
color-tones of Indiana Limestone become more 
attractive with age. 

Most of the Indiana Limestone used today 
comes from the quarries of Indiana Limestone 
Company. Formed in 1926, this company is a 
consolidation of 24 properties. Assets exceed 
$46,000,000. Facilities are adequate to handle 
any number of large contract operations. 


Whatever your interest in building, write for 
an illustrated brochure telling about Indiana 
Limestoné and its use in modern architecture. 
Or we havea special booklet showing residences. 
Address Box 778, Service Bureau, Bedford, Ind. 





INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 








BRAN... that’s. 


delicious, safe 


non-irritating | 


Because it’s concealed 
in tender, flavory 
flakes of whole wheat 


ERE’S a new way to eat bran! 

A way that’s recommended by 

leading doctors, because this new kind 

of bran is safe . . . non-irritating to even 
the tenderest digestive tract. 

It’s Pettijohn’s. A delicious hot ce- 
real that conceals whole bran in tender, 
flavory flakes of whole wheat. 

You can’t taste the bran in Pettijohn’s. 
There’s not a single sharp edge to irri- 
tate nervous digestions. Yet the bran 
of this luscious, steaming golden-wheat 
cereal has an effect that cold, dry bran 
cannot have. 


Different from ordinary bran 


“No other bran food... no other cereal 
known . . . surpasses Pettijohn’s in 
splendid nutrition. It provides vita- 
mins, valuable protein, rich minerals. 
It cooks done in from 3 to 5 minutes! 
It is made by The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. Try it tomorrow morning. 


Pettiyohn's 


Are you interested in new menus 
for children? In new recipes for 
whole wheat cookies and desserts? 


Send for a new Free Recipe Book- 
let. Address The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. 6-5 
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TIME 


When he was 17 Director Louis Mile- 
stone man away from the German school 
where his Russian parents had sent him, 
migrated to the U. S., got d job in a rain- 
coat factory at $4 per week. Later he 
became handy man for a theatrical pho- 
tographer, and learned more about photog- 
raphy in the U. S. Signal Corps during the 
War. The day before he was discharged he 
won $300 in the company craps game and 
while spending it on Broadway met a cin- 
ema producer who gave him a $20 job in 
his cutting room. He became cutting room 
editor, then wrote some scenarios, got into 
directing. When he found that Warner 
Bros. who paid him $400 a week, were 
getting $1,000 when they lent him to other 
companies, he quit work and went through 
bankruptcy to settle the company’s suit 
for $200,000 damages. Directing A Quiet 


ss... =. caeeeeemeaialina aia Oe 








Louis MILESTONE 
Freakishly, he tried to tell the truth, 


on the Western Front he was knocked un- 
conscious by a piece of plaster blown from 
a dynamited church. He is fat, witty, a 
brilliant organizer. Some of his pictures: 
The Garden of Eden, The Racket, The 
Betrayal. 
a 

Free and Easy (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Producers used to be opposec 
to stories using the moving-picture busi 
ness as a background, believing, probably 
quite correctly, that such stories in at 
tempting to exploit the accidental glamour 
which is one of the most important assets 
of the business, satisfied public curiosity 
instead of stimulating it. This time th 
idea of having the camera follow Buster 
Keaton around the Culver City lot, where 
famed directors and entertainers are at 
work, is more successful than usual. It 
is a Merton-of-the-Movies story, with the 
comedian talking in a mellow voice that 
takes only a little sharpness out of his 
pantomime. Best shot: Keaton, cast as a 
messenger in a historical drama, trying to 
deliver the line: ““The queen has swooned.” 

ee en 

High Society Blues (Fox). How little 
Janet Gaynor’s success in character studies 
of wistfully romantic young girls depended 
on physical attractiveness is illustrated by 
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this unsuccessful musicomedy. Her coy 
little voice and frail attempts to assume 
the spontaneity and vitality proper to a 
prima donna never give the story what it 
needs. It is all about a rich young girl 
who was supposed to marry a count she 
did not love and who finally eloped with 
Charles Farrell in a white Ford. Silliest 
line (by Farrell, after a tedious love-scene 
spent entirely in singing the theme-song, 
“Just Like in a Story Book”): “Let’s not 
ever forget this beautiful memory.” 


See 


Hold Everything (Warner). This 
uninspired reproduction of a good old 
show will be enjoyed by everybody who 
passed last year in such isolation that he 
escaped hearing, on radios, phonographs 
and pianolas, such songs as “You're the 
Cream in My Coffee.” Georges Carpentier 
is in it. He has to sing sometimes, but he 
also puts on a flashy two-round bout with 
a light heavy named Tony Stabenau which 
is undoubtedly the best piece of fighting 
ever done in a revue. Best shot: an old 
gag from silent pictures in which, after 
taking a blow on the jaw in a farce bout 
with a fighter not mentioned on the pro- 
gram, Comedian Joe E. Brown bounces 
across the ring from one set of ropes to 
the other as though each set were a cat- 
apult. 


— * 


4 





Paramount on Parade. This is one of 
those elaborate miscellanies with which 
the big production companies utilize the 
spare time of the stars on contract to 
them. It is an unusually good one—rapid, 
handsome, brightened with flashes of wit 
probably put in by Elsie Janis, who super- 
vised it. After Leon Errol has put on a 
hilarious act on a hospital cot, trying to 
roll himself into a three-quarter blanket, 
the audience is informed that he was just 
“dying to introduce the next sketch.” The 
usual parodies include a mystery story 
with Clive Brook as Sherlock Holmes and 
William Powell as Philo Vance, and Harry 
Green singing something called “I’m 
Isidore, the Toreador.” Best sketch: 
Maurice Chevalier and Evelyn Brent in 
The Origin of the Apache. 


a en 
Patent 


Since the perfection of the early form 
of talking pictures (sound-on-record), 
many companies have been experimenting 
with the photography of sound on the film 
itself, A new sound-on-film process worked 
out by Inventor Theodore Nakken, presi- 
dent of Nakken Corp., discards the use 
of a slit device for limiting the area of 
photographic sound on a film. Claiming 
sole rights to this method, and also to 
the sound-on-film device which cmploys 
the slit (Fox Movietone, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, RKO, Paramount), Nak- 
ken Corp. has requested an adjudication 
of patents from the U. S. Patent Office. 
Last week Warner Brothers—following 
their policy of pioneering with picture 
patents—bought 50% of Nakken Corp. 
stock thus acquiring the use, free from 
royalty, of all Nakken Patents. If the 
courts grant Nakken Corp. its patent 
claims, all other companies using sound- 
on-film will have to pay royalties for their 
talking pictures to Nakken and _ the 
Warners. 
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Bad Air Says: LETS POSTPONE THIS Electric Ventilation Says: “WHATS THE 
UNTIL TOMORROW ” NEXT ITEM OF BUSINESS ?” 





BA D AIR ) ie BA D BUSINESS 


Youll never realize the value of 


Electric Ventilation « until you have it 


R® down, drowsy, exhausted?... try Electric Ventilation. Half- 
sick, sleepy, tired? ... try Electric Ventilation. Troubled with 
afternoon fatigue, smoking bother the eyes? ... try Electric Ventila- 
tion. Easily irritated, careless, crabby?... try Electric Ventilation. 
Because Electric Ventilation (fresh air—changed at regular intervals) 
is as necessary to good health and good work as pure food and 
water. With American Blower equipment, Electric Ventilation 
for offices, stores, restaurants, theatres, factories and similar busi- 
nesses can be installed at a cost comparable to that of good 
lighting equipment. Callin the nearest American Blower author- 
ized dealer—have him give you a ventilation survey of your 
business . . . tell you how easily and economically he can apply 


Electric Ventilation ...or get in touch with the nearest 
American Blower Sales and Engineering Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
© A. B. Corp.—1930 (985B) 


American Rlowe 


(rocco ** VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
4 
‘¢ 
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hidian-delours 


The most distinctive motor cruise 
service in the world --- 


The deluxe way—by Cadillac Harveycar—of visiting hidden primitive Span- 
ish Missions, colorful Indian pueblos, prehistoric cliff dwellings set in the 
matchless scenery and climate of the Southern Rockies. 

Service is the equivalent of motoring with the finest of private facilities. 
Specially equipped Cadillac Cruisers are used. Driver-mechanicians are 
Harvey trained, and a private courier accompanies each party, limited to 
four guests to a single car. 


The Frijoles-Puye Indian-detour —Two days $40 


Old Santa Fé, with nights at unique La Fonda. Primitive Mexican settlements 
in Pojoaque Valley, Santa Clara and San Ildefonso Indian pueblos. Frijoles 
Canyon and cliff-dwelling ruins of Puyé. 


The Taos Indian-detour—Three days $65 


The Frijoles-Puyé Indian-detour in full, with luncheon at Puyé on second 
day —thence to Taos Indian pueblo, overnight at famous Taos town, and 
the Rio Grande gorge on the return. 


A Day in Old Santa Fe—$12.50 


24-hours, train to train, Tesuque Indian pueblo and 60 miles by Harveycoach, 
There are a score of other Indian-detours, for- 
merly known as Harveyear Motor Cruises, to 
every out-of-the-way corner of New Mexico 
and Arizona. 
The individual rate includes every expense 
en route-motor transportation by Har- 
veyecar, courier service, meals, hotel ac- 
commodations with bath. 
Eastbound or westbound, these new Indian-detours will 
commence and end at Lamy, New Mexico, on your Santa Fe 


way to California. 
CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 


OB 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 


HARVEYCAR INDIAN-DETOURS 
1275-A Santa Fé, New Mexico 
Please send free copy of Indian-detours booklet and map. 


___Address 














ANIMALS 


Helpful Lion 

In Kokomo, Ind., Clyde Beatty was 
training Trudy, a new tiger, in her circus 
tricks. Trudy jumped at Clyde Beatty. 
clawed him, bit him. Prince, an old lion. 
leapt at Trudy, bit her, clawed her. Other 
trainers rescued Trudy, sent Clyde Beatty 
to the hospital. ; 


Bad Bees 
In Moultrie, Ga., a swarm of bees. find- 


ing two mules pulling a load of fertilizer, 
stung them to death. 








Human Owl 

In Center, Ala.. M. M. Bishop, 57, a 
clever bird imitator, sat in some bushes 
with his gun, hooting like an owl to attract 
a hawk which had been ravaging his barn- 
yard. Dail Cagle, 15, went out to hunt 
the same hawk, sat on a fence, heard the 
hooting, aimed where he thought the owl 
was, shot Bishop in the head, killed him. 


Air Zoo 


For the benefit of rustics, shut-ins, 
timid people, lazy people, busy people, 
people sensitive to smells, National Broad- 
casting Co. last week put a zoo on the 
air—first time in the U. S. The micro- 
phone was carried about the cages in 
Bronx Zoélogical Park in New York. 

Jet, a black chimpanzee, shook the bars 
of his cage. Irritated, a lion roared into 
the instrument. Sea lions, excited with 
fish, grunted and barked. Monkeys chat- 
tered, birds screeched, an elephant snorted, 
a tiger growled, all very obligingly. But 
Peter, a large hippopotamus, plunged to 
the bottom of his tank, made not a single 
grunt. Coyotes, who generally bark when 
5 o'clock whistles blow in Manhattan, 
were fooled by the siren of a fire engine 
at 4 o'clock, refused to bark again at 5 
for the radio audience. 








Animal noises seldom before broadcast, 
have often and with great success been 
reproduced in sound films. Rin Tin Tin 
made his first public barks last month 
(Time, April 14). Last week, the New- 
foundland Labrador Film Co. was develop- 
ing talkies of seals just made in Labrador 
and Raymond Ditmars, famed curator of 
the New York Zodélogical Gardens, who 
has already made a sound film of a fight 
between a mongoose and a cobra, was 
preparing to make a talkie in an ant-hill. 

Recognizing that humans find the 
sounds of animals exciting, mysterious, 
pleasant, Raymond Ditmars suggested 
that “the terrific crash and turmoil of life 
inside an ant-hill’” must be comparable to 
that of a human metropolis. In the Berk- 
shires he found ant-hills three feet high 
in each of which some 40,000 ants lived 
according to the complexities of their 
harsh and courtly government. In one ol 
these he planned to insert a microphone 
strong enough to stand being lugged up 
the side of a mountain, delicate enough to 
record the clamor of tiny corridors, the 
swarming of young male and female ants, 
the uproar of sexless, wingless insects 
building subterranean castles for their 
queen. 
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A Thousand Shock Absorbers 
Ul ate (-1am atolela 
MOHAWK.- Equipped Car - 


THE GIANT 
in the TREAD 


mm compact, There is magic in the tread of the Mohawk Special Balloon comparable 











convenient ee : 
to beneficent genii working always for better car performance... 

form, Mohawk- pat " ; ‘ 

A OER Cushioning road shock . .. Improving traction .. . Promoting steering and 
Radda | ive complete, riding ease ... Making entirely practical and safe all the flashing ac- 
YOU WANT 
eaream | accurate, un- celeration and higher speeds of your modern automobile. 

biased touring 5 

information on This revolutionary tread design and construction, by increasing tire 

all long dis- mileage and decreasing the cost of car operation, is directly responsi- 


fance t | tes. Pri oO . ° 
_ Sirtheeeteraian ble for the creation of the true super-tire, the Mohawk Flat Tread 
each at all Mohawk dealers. 


Special Balloon. 


FEATURED BY QUALITY TIRE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MOHAWKS 
€@0 Farther/ 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 


For Seventeen Years Makers of Fine Tires 
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Present size or new size |L## PRESS 


"© Toushest Golf Ball 


in the world 





Here are the two present size balls that showed up best in tests 
on the Guillotine. On the left is the Kro-Flite, the toughest 


ball in the world. On the right is the next most durable ball of 
the few balls that can compare with the Kro-Flite in distance. 


HE GuILLoTinE is the laboratory 
anise of the worst shot that 
any golfer ever made. It’s a heavily 
weighted steel knife that drops on a golf 
ball, hitting it exactly as a clubhead does 
on a viciously topped iron shot. 

Recently, all the balls that are now 
made in the new size were put to the 
Guillotine. And there were a whole lot of 
reputed “‘tough guys” in the group. 

But of them all, the Kro-Flite 
alonewas able tostand up under the 
Guillotine. Most of the others were 
completely ruined—slashed right 
through to the rubber winding. 

But the Kro-Flite came through 
with nothing more than a barely- 
perceptible dent. Even after this 
terrific abuse, it was perfectly 
playable —ready for a long life 
of far-flung, straight-flying drives 
and straight-rolling putts! 


And this is no new honor for the 


Kro-Flite. In hundreds of Guillo- 


also in the new size—the Kro: 


title “The Toughest Golf Ball in 
the World”! 
Kro-Flite has distance, too! 
In recent Driving Machine Tests 
at Chicopee, Mass.; Putney, Eng- 
land; and Pinehurst, N. C.; with 
new size balls, Kro-Flite again 
showed that it is one of the long- 
est golf balls made. 
In these tests the Kro-Flite fell but a 
trifling distance behind the famous 
Spalding Ball. And this Spalding Ball is 
recognized by golf’s greatest players as 
the longest ball the game has ever known. 
Your Professional, your Spalding 
Dealer, or any Spalding Store can supply 
you. Present size or new 1931 size... 


dimple or mesh. . . plain white or Spald- 


ing Multidot Marking—75 cents each. 





And here are the two balls in the new 1931 specifications that 
put up the best defense against the Guillotine. On the left ts 
the Kro-Flite, still the Champ. On the right is the runner-up, 
the next most durable ball of the same group. 


KRO-FLITE 


MADE BY 





© 1930, A. G. S. & Bros., Inc. 


each cents 





tine tests—in the present size, and | 


Flite has proved its right to the | 


Delicate Eagle 









In deference to readers, The 
Eagle omits all gruesome de- 
tails of this disaster. 





Readers of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
beheld this box over the Eagle’s front- 
page story of Ohio’s prison holocaust early 
last week. The Eagle’s account was by the 
Associated Press. The most gruesome de- 
tail (in a description of the deaths of over 
300 men by fire) which the Eagle permit- 
ted itself to print was this: “Fire and 
smoke both claimed the lives of the con- 
victs who perished.” 

“Gruesome details” withheld by the 
Eagle from its readers, sent by the A. P. 
to all member-papers, included the fol- 
lowing: “The field resembled a field of 
battle. . . . Groans and feeble cries came 
from the lips of the victims . . . shrieks 
of terror from men who were working 
| over them came from the ground. Seared 

and blackened faces bespoke the futility 

of pondering over men who were already 
| dead . dying men cried for the last 
| rites of the Church. i 
| Eagle-readers wondered if the Eagle’s 
delicate deference were part of the new 
policy of Publisher Frank Ernest Gannett 
who bought the Eagle last year, Inquiry 
proved otherwise. Managing Editor Har- 
ris McCabe Crist said he had made the 
decision himself at the breakfast table 
after reading, and begging his wife not to 
read, first accounts of the catastrophe. 


Find 

The ashen remnants of what seemed 
likely to be the fabulous and diabolical 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were un- 
earthed last week near the Dead Sea by 
the expedition of the Rome Pontifical and 
Biblical Institute. This startling rumor, 
tinder to adepts in yellow journalism, was 
disposed of by the sedate, scrupulous New 
York Times in three brief paragraphs on 
an inside page. The headline: 


FINDS BIBLICAL CITIES 


| 
| 
| 
| - ° 
| 
| 
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Newspaper Week 

Last week was newspaper week in Man- 
hattan. But for the first time in 26 years 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation and allied organizations and the 
Associated Press met neither together nor 
in the sedate Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (now 
being razed). Instead, to Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania went the A. N. P. A.; to the Com- 
modore went the A. P. (Trme, April 28). 

Work Done. Newsmen know that lit- 
tle is ever accomplished during their per- 
ennial Manhattan muster save chit-chat 
and jollification. Chief business done by 
the A. P.: the re-election of Publisher 
Frank Brett Noyes of the Washington Star 
to be president; the promotion of As- 
sociate Publisher John Cowles, 31, of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, from 
second vice president to first; denial of 
membership to the Wenatchee, Wash., 
Sun. Chief item of the formal program: 
a speech from Secretary of State Henry 
| Lewis Stimson broadcast to the banquet 

from London. The toast (by custom the 
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your viewpoint 


Statistical “reasons why” projected 
against the screen of Chicago’s tre- 
mendous population sometimes seem 
less vital than they really are. Hence 
such a fact as the Chicago Evening 


American’s circulation leadership in 
its field of more than 110,000 copies 
‘government circulation reports for 
six months ending March 31, 1930) 
may be held lightly by a mind filled 
with a picture of more than three 
million people. 

But brought into proper focus that 


leadership is a vital point to advertis- 


ers. Because it means that 110,000 
more adult newspaper buyers and sev- 


eral times that number of readers 


prefer the Chicago Evening American 


to any other Chicago evening paper. 


Under proper appraisal this difference 
of 110,000 buyers is discovered to be 
of very major consequence. The cir- 
culation of the Chicago Evening 
American for the period of the reports 
mentioned above was 569,167, and 
that of the next Chicago evening 


paper in point of circulation was 
458,223. The difference between the 
greater and the lesser figures equals 


nearly 25% of the lesser! 


For what that difference represents in 
buying power we suggest a conference 


with the Boone Man. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


Now in its NINTH YEAR of circulation leadership 


in Chicago’s evening field. 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. 





BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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only one): to the President of the U. S. 
and his wife. 

General Manager Kent Cooper’s ad- 
dress savored of a reply to Editor Os- 
wald Garrison Villard’s bitter attack on 
what he construed to be a shabby popu- 
larizing of the A. P. which would cause 
Melville E. Stone (a founder) to “turn 
over in his grave.” Speaking about a 
night on a train he had spent with 
Founder Stone, during which Stone ap- 
peared equally at ease before a group of 
flagmen and a onetime premier of Canada, 
said General Manager Cooper: 

“After the conversation with the former 
premier had ended, I said to Mr. Stone 
that what I had witnessed had a direct 
bearing upon what he knew was my desire 
as to what the Associated Press news re- 
port should be. I wanted it to be at home 
and welcome in both such circles as he 
had been welcomed that night. We talked 
far into the night. 

“T never had the slightest idea then 
that I would ever have the opportunity to 
bring about the transition in the Associ- 
ated Press news report that I advocated. 
I am sure that such a thought had not 
occurred to him either. As I said good 
night, he concluded: 

“Well, if I were a younger man I 
might try your idea as an experiment.’ ” 

Chief business done by the A. N. P. A.: 


passing a resolution against a five-day 
week for publishing personnel; a resolution 
that each member make his own decision 
regarding the proposed increased price of 
Canadian newsprint (Time, Dec. 23). 
Discussions: on the competition of radio 
as a medium of dispensing news; on the 
evils of censorship laws. Publisher Harry 
Chandler of the Los Angeles Times was 
made President of the Association. 

Chit-Chat. In hallways and hotelrooms 
outside the meetings, an outstanding sub- 
ject for chit-chat was a circulation fight 
last fortnight between the Philadelphia 
Record and the Curtis-Martin papers 
(Public Ledger, Evening Ledger, In- 
quirer). An article by the Record had 
told the story thus: 

“For the second successive Saturday 
night, Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc. 

. sent an order to Philadelphia news- 
boys and dealers which said, in effect: ‘7f 
you continue to sell Sunday Records, you 
will not be permitted to sell Sunday In- 
quirers or Sunday Ledgers.’ That was at 
7:30 Saturday evening. 

“This order was obeyed by eleven deal- 
ers in West Philadelphia. But in all other 
sections of the city it was universally ig- 
nored except in the case of Clarence 
Brown, a blind man... . : At 9:45 Satur- 
day night, a new order was sent from the 
Curtis-Martin offices, which said in effect: 








PURSE-PROUD? No, PAPER-PROUD! 


The man who chooses Old Hampshire Bond for his 
business correspondence paper does so with a pleas- 
ant feeling of pride. He signs his name with an extra 


flourish, the texture satisfies his sense of touch, and 
its appearance satisfies his eyes. 


Old Hampshire Bond has for over sixty years 
been famous for its qualities of sturdiness and char- 
acter. It is made only from fresh new rags and comes 
in white and twelve superb colors. 


Ask your printer or engraver to show you samples. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS, 





Old Hampshire Pond 


‘Go ahead, boys, and sell The Record. It’s 
all right now,’ 

“That mandate was obeyed 100 per cent 
all over town. Curtis-Martin Newspapers, 
Inc., was like the determined master with 
the disobedient pup. 

‘Lie down, Fido,’ he commanded. 

“Fido stood up. 

“Stand up, Fido,’ shouted the master. 
‘I WILL be obeyed.’ ”’ 

In this episode, the profession thought 
it saw part of an explanation for Curtis- 
Martin’s expensive acquisition in March 
of the Philadelphia Jnquirer, a purchase 
that left only the Record between Curtis- 
Martin and monopoly of the morning field. 
Gloat by Publisher Julius David Stern of 
the Record: 

“Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc... . 
paid the Philadelphia Record a notable 
compliment... . 

“The Record hereby acknowledges its 
appreciation of such signal commendation, 

“Tt is the first time in Philadelphia’s 
journalistic history that one newspaper has 
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STERN OF THE Record 


Fido would not lie down. 


been singled out as so important that its 
competitors decided to combine against 
eral 

Fossils. Notable among the Manhattan 
Press meetings was the congress of Fossils. 
Founded at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876, the Fossils were originally titled the 
National Amateur Press Association, were 
1,400 strong. As Fossils, this year’s was 
the 27th annual reunion. Members fore- 
gathered in lower Manhattan at the Fossil 
Library, where musty walls and showcases 
are filled with nearly 40,000 amateur news- 
papers, clippings, mhotographs, _ relics. 
With the advent of the linotype, Fossils 
regretfully remember, boy-edited journal- 
ism gradually passed away. Membership 
in the organization is gained by presenting 
a copy of a non-professional, personally 
published paper. Among its membership: 
Senator George Higgins Moses of New 
Hampshire, Representative James Mont- 
gomery Beck of Pennsylvania, Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, the late 
Charles Scribner, Thomas Alva Edison, 
Jesephus Daniels, President Frank Brett 
Noyes of the A. P., U. S.-born Harry 
Gordon Selfridge, London store owner. 
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THE WEST, MEN SAY IS BUILDING UP 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW YORK 


Tue very destiny that raised New 
York above the other cities of the 
world—the destiny that is made by 
men with things to sell—has singled 
out this city by the Golden Gate... 

In the center of the whole Pa- 
cific Coast, headquarters of the 
West we know today, San Fran- 
cisco’s coming dominance will ex- 
tend across the sea! 

900,000,000 people in the lands 
around the Pacific are coming to 
appreciate the countless things that 
modern manufacture means... 
900,000,000 people many of whom 
have never worn a shoe... 

In the years just past the world’s 
attention was turned logically to 
Europe. But now this newer, most 
potential Pacific market shows un- 
mistakable signs of wide-spread 
enterprise. Traditionally the gate- 
way to the nearly-billion people 
along the Pacific shore, San Fran- 
cisco is in a position to know ex- 
actly what is going on. And San 
Francisco is making ready for the 
role she is to play. 

There will be many claims to 
leadership before the great Pacific 
Era hits its stride, but men who 
know the facts that underlie the 
issue say San Francisco’s place is 
most strategically secured. Today 
it is headquarters for the leading 
financial, commercial, manufactur- 
ing and transportation interests in 
the west. San Francisco Bay is 


second only to New York in value 








CALIFORNIA 


DESTINY IS 
SAN 
A BRILLIANT 


“WHERE 





RAISING 


FRANCISCO TO 
PLACE! 





LiFe 


of water-borne tonnage. The steam- 
ships of 118 lines dock beneath its 
famous hills; and three transcon- 
tinental railroads compete to serve 
it best. An even, temperate cli- 
mate holds labor to its highest pro- 
ductivity. Economical electricity, 
oil and natural gas are further aids 
to industry; and surely, this re- 
gion’s wealth of natural resources 
needs no description here. 

Half the people of California 
live within a radius of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, while 
11,000,000 people who live west 
of the Rocky Mountains can be 
served most quickly and cheaply 
from San Francisco—added reason 
for this city’s present place. 

The old romantic lure that has 
brought thousands to visit, and 
back again to live, becomes an 
ever more enticing thing. San 
Francisco offers able men tremen- 


dous opportunity ! 


Why not come out this sum- 
mer? Vacation in the varied out- 
land that 


centers—and see_ this 


door San Francisco 


city for 
yourself. Californians Inc., 703 
Market St., San Francisco, will be 
glad to send you two vastly inter- 
esting, free, illustrated books: 
“California Vacations” and “Why 
Manufacturers Choose San Fran. 


cisco.” Address Department 1505. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


as BETTER” 





SPIaitT 


OF 


Paul Revere 


IS A GLORIOUS HERITAGE FOR 


AN 


O.: of century-old files emerges a letter 
written by Paul Revere in 1800 to Harrison Gray Otis, 
Member of Congress: 

“Jt is the universal belief that no one in this country could 
make Copper so malleable as to hammer it hot. I have farther 
found it a Secret that lay in very few Breasts in England. 

“I determined, if possible, to find the Secret and have 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


pleasure to say that after a great many trials and much exo 
pense I gained it.” 

Through these simple sentences shines the spirit of 
Paul Revere. 

This man had the heart of a pioneer and the zeal of a 
crusader. Throughout the War for Independence, he 


knew only one command,— his country. After the war, 


Bronze Bells Cast by Paul Revere 
Still Summon Church Goers 





he fixed on a new cause,— 
the founding of an American 
copper and brass industry. 

And so tremendous was 
the impulse Paul Revere 
imparted, that Revere 
copper, brass and bronze 


products remain an American standard to this day. 
+ 


THE BEGINNING OF HIS EXPERIMENTS 

After the peace of 1783, Paul Revere acquired a 
“foundrey at the North Part of Boston.” 

Here, with no guidance but the vision in his mind, he 
began to experiment. 

First, in bronze; and so successfully that every New 
England church sought a bell of his “sweet-toned metal.” 
Then, in brass; and so successfully that the U.S. Army 


adopted his “durable castings” for its howitzers. 


af. 
’ 


HIS TRIUMPHS 
IN COPPER 

On again, to 
copper. In the 


nineties, his first 
Revere Built This First 
American Copper-Rolling Mill 


victory in that 
struggle; and 
American malleable copper bolts and spikes 
went into the frigate Constitution and her sis- 
ters. In 1801, his greatest victory; 
he completed America’s first cop- 
per-rolling mill and rolled the first 
American sheet-copper. 

But Paul Revere’s unquenchable 
pioneer spirit listened to no stop- 
ping here, He sent his son, Joseph 
Warren Revere, to the copper and 
brass plants of Europe. He kept up 


a barrage on the national govern- 


After many trials and much expense 
I gained the secret 


Revere Supplied Copper, Brass and Bronze for the New York 
Central Building and Hundreds of Other Skyscrapers 


ment to search out American 
sources of copper supply, 
He worked with Robert 
atic Reuane Fulton in developing copper 
boilers for his steamboats, — 
including the first steam 
ferry boats and steam man- 


of-war. He experimented ... improved until the very end. 


+ 
IN THE REVERE SADDLE TODAY 


Such is the spirit by which Revere first rode to greatness 
in copper and brass. That self-same spirit is in the Revere 
saddle today. It is evident in a: 
Revere’s present-day manage- 
ment—in which E, H. R. 
Revere, great-grandson of Paul, 
occupies a prominent place. 

It is evident in Revere’s 

present-day leader- 


Robert Fulton’s 8S. 8. Raritan 
had Revere Copper Boilers 


ship—in Revere’s 
development of new rolling-mills, completely 

automatic and continuous in operation. 
Revere operates 25 per cent. of the nation’s 
copper, brass and bronze rolling-mill facilities, 
including the two largest copper mills in the 
country. It is copper and brass maker to the 
famous names in electricity, automobiles, air- 
planes and radio. Seven Revere plants, in five 
key industrial centers, provide unexcelled ser- 
vice to users of copper, brass and 


bronze. 
+ 


A GLORIOUS HERITAGE 
It is great for a business to have 
‘ size. It is great for a business to 


have prestige. But it is greater for 


it to keep the vigor of the pioneer. 


saute ae Seve ee ee Se See he Ae eee! 


The spirit of Paul Revere is a 


glorious heritage. 


Revere Copper avd Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md... Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill... . 
Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. . . Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, Mich. . . 
Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N.Y. . . Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 


JENERAL Orrices: ROME, N. Y. 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE | 


FOR A GLORIOUS, 
HEALTH - BUILDING 


VACATION 
= 


AINE is famed for her rugged sea- | 


coast, sandy beaches, mountains, 
lakes, “big woods”—for her pure, pine- 
scented air and healthful climate. Let us 
help you plan a Maine vacation now. 
On your way visit the other New England 
States. 
Park, the only national park on the en- 
tire seacoast of the United States, and 


see stately Mt. Katahdin. Then go on, if 


you like, through famous Aroostook 
County, the “Potato Empire,” into the 
beautiful Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
Come this year and get to know Maine. 
l'ransportation service to Maine is excel- 











In Maine do not miss Acadia | 


lent. Motor roads are good. There are | 
accommodations to fit any vacation | 


budget. Mail the coupon today. 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
50 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 
Please send free copy of Official State 


Pamphlet, giving all information on 
Maine vacations. 





MAINE IS THE “OPPORTUNITY 
STATE” FOR AGRICULTURE 
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Russell on Parents 


Should doting but fixation-fearing par- 
ents kiss their babies by a stop watch? 
Should a father merely shake hands with 
his moppet before retiring? Is it bad for 
a child to like his nurse? In the current 
Parents’ Magazine, Bertrand Russell, 
famed British philosopher, takes it upon 
himself to refute some new-fangled ideas 
about parenthood, to disseminate a few 
commonsense tenets of his own. Excerpts 
from his treatise, entitled: “Are Parents 
Bad for Children?”: 

“So far from imagining themselves 
equipped by instinct to deal with their 
children, they [modern parents] read 
great books about all the mistakes they 
are likely to make, until they become so 
terrified that they dare hardly breathe in 
their children’s presence, and are tempted 
to leave the job to what are called ‘ex- 
perts,’ 7.e., to people who have read more 
of the great books in question. . . . Freud 
it was who first terrified parents with the 
idea that there is something sinful, dark 
and disastrous in the affection of children 
for their parents. Watson, who disagrees 
with Freud about almost everything, 
nevertheless agrees with him about this; 
he apparently considers it a very unwise 
decree of nature that children have to 
have mothers, but he hopes that the state 
will soon improve on nature’s plan in this 
reapect.... <2 

“A cat likes to lick her kittens, but her 

behavior to them is not in any way similar 
to her behavior in the presence of a tom. 
Yet I feel that Dr. Freud, watching her 
physical caresses of her offspring, would 
suspect her of incestuous longings. 
The Oedipus complex, where it occurs, is 
always caused by a wrong attitude, in the 
mother—an attitude mainly, of seeking 
from children a spurious imitation of satis- 
factions only fully derivable from sexual 
relations between adults. 

Six ways in which parents can be bad 
for a child, as compiled by Philosopher 
Russell: 1) lack of love for the child; 2) 
possessive love for the child; 3) over- 
stimulation (too many cinemas, plays); 
4) too much repression; 5) discord be- 
tween father & mother; 6) failure to in- 
spire children to confidence. 


— 


Hall to Dartmouth 


Dartmouth men were glad to learn, last 
week, that Edward Kimball Hall, vice 
president of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., chairman of the intercollegiate 
football rules committee, was at last to 
fulfill his longtime ambition: to teach at 
his alma mater, whence he was graduated 
in 1892.+ Intimates of Mr. Hall knew 
that he was as anxious to live in Hanover 
as he was to teach there. At Dartmouth 


*His friends know that Dr. John Broadus Wat- 


| son, famed behaviorist, vice president of J. Walter 


| 


Thompson Co. (advertising), 
his relations toward his own two sons, Albert 
and James, that he eschews “modern” schools, 
sends them to an “oldfashioned”’ day school 
(Bovee) in the winter, to a summer camp during 
their vacation. 

+Another business man who retired to take up 
pedagogy was John D. Clark who last month 
joined the faculty of the University of Denver 
(Time, April 14). 


is quite normal in 





he will lecture on industrial relations, busi- 
ness management, public utilities, in the 
Amos Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance. Incipient Pedagog Hall will not 
have to worry about teacher’s pay; “no 
arrangements for compensation have been 
made.” 

A famed Dartmouth alumnus, he four 
years ago built an infirmary for the college 
—Dick Hall’s House—in memory of his 
son who died at Hanover in his sophomore 
year (1924). No small reason why Mr. 
Hall is interested in football rules: a 








L&U. 
EpwaArp KIMBALL HALL 


. will take his experience back to 
college. 


famed footballer married into his family. 
His son-in-law is‘strapping Larry Leavitt, 
Dartmouth fullback in 1923-24-25. 

Of his entrance into pedagogy, said Mr. 
Hall: “For many years I have planned and 
hoped to retire, live in the country, travel 
when and where I choose, study, read and 
lecture at Dartmouth—my college—on the 
work in which I have had so much practi- 
cal experience.” 


ECLIPSE 
TIME STAMP 
Greatest Value 


{ Paes i 2° 
\\erene 3 
$ 50 Wezs § 
Ever Offered! 17 | | 
The Stamp with a Memory! — | 


‘ 

Durable-Efficient—Lightweight 

Convenient—Attractive 
Records time, date and other data on office and factory 
correspondence, forms and other routine records. 
Protects profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures 
permanent records. Dust-proof nickel-plated case pro- 
tects accurate clock. Priced at only 
$17.50 each. 


Pin Coupon and Check to Letterhead—then Mail 


Lasts a lifetime. 


A.D JOSLIN Manutacturing Co., 
Manist ee, Mich., U.S.A. 


Os talog mp: 
{ 1Bentosed find $17.50 for Time sta 
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S you admire the rare charm of this 
beautiful entrance...as you note in 
every detail the work of master crafts- 
men... give credit to the superior 
Simonds cutting edges that made this 
masterpiece possible. 

From tree to home, Simonds products 
have performed a significant service. In 
the vast timberlands, Simonds cross-cut 
saws felled the trees... Simonds band 
and circular saws transformed the giant 
logs into valuable lumber. In the mill 
with ease and precision, Simonds planer 


woodcutting saws. As the world’s largest | ut 


saw manufacturers, Simonds Industries 
have helped speed the production of 
countless products in practically every 
country in the world. 

Simonds Industries, comprising eight 
factories, a steel mill, fifteen sales 
branches and a nation-wide 
chain of service stations, 
rank as one of the larger 
business units in the United 


Seattle 


States. The size and scope 
of the Simonds organiza- 


SIMONDS 


Boston . . Mass, 
Memphis. Tenn, 
- » Wash, 
Chicago. . Ill, 
Detroit. . Mich. 
Producers of Circular, 
and Drag Saws .. 
Blades... Tool Holder Bits... Saw Tools.. 


[ eLectRic 


SAW 








AND 


COMPAR 


Established 1832 


FITCHBURG, 
Los Angeles, 

Band, 

. Machine Knix 


JOS as 


MASS. 
Cal. 
Metal, 


Cross-Cut, 
. Files... Hack Saw 
. Dises ee 


STEEL 
Portland , Ore. 
New York, N.Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta. . . Ga, 
SanFrancisco,Cal, 


Gang 


. Steel, 


ssures 
se pro- 
it. only 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Waratt, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric Saws and Tools ~ Tut Asrasive Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Producers of Abrasive Grinding Wheels and Polishing 
Grain ~ Simonps GuAaRANTEED CutTTer-HeEap Co., Seattle, 
Washington, Manufacturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads, 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World's Largest Saw Makers 


knives produced surfaces of satin-like tion suggest the quality 
smoothness. Even the delicately traced and the service available 
ornamental designs you see in the fin- _ to users of high quality cut- 
ished doorway were made with Simonds _ ting edges. 


Mail 


BACK OF THE EDGE. . THE STEEL...BACK OF BOTH. . SIMONDS 
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OW: ONE 


new electric refrigerator 


brings you 
all advantages ! 


NEW 


CAPITOL ff 


MODEL 


PS gee every other electric refrigerator 
bases its selling talk on some one 
mechanical feature. You are told this or 
that thing is all-important. When you in- 
vest your dollars you rightly expect a// the 
best features. Williams—world’s largest 
builder of automatic oil heating — in- 
vested twelve years and a good sized for- 
tune in combining the 15 most important 
electric refrigerator features. This ad- 
vanced new Ice-O-Matic is simple, quiet 
and costs little to operate. It is installed 
by simply plugging in a light socket. 
Williams Ice-O-Matic literally pays for 
itself by the food it saves! In any weather, 
your family’s health is protected by the 
safely low temperatures in its roomy com- 
partments. Mail the coupon now for more 
interesting facts about this advanced 
Williams electric refrigerator—and a new 


Ice-O-Matic recipe book. 


WILLIAMS 


|CEOMA 


REFRIGERATION 
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NEW CAPITOL MODEL 
and up 
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Ice-O-Matic Division 
WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
Factory, Bloomington, Illinois 


*@RADIO®Pe 
Williams Oil-O-Matics 
SUNDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 8:00 

(Eastern Daylight Time) NBC 
Chain, WJZ, WBZA, WBZ, WLW, 
WHAM, WIR, WGN, KWK, 
WREN, KOA and KSL. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:30 to 
$e. {fastern Daylight Time) 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:00 to 
7:30 (Pacific Time) KJR, KEX 
and KGA. 

THURSDAY EVENING, 8:00 to 
50g Contral Daylight Time) 


SATURDAY EVENING, 8:00 to 


Street 


8:30 (Pacific Time) KFRC, KMJ 
and KHJ. 


| ae 


Le 





Send for Ice-O-Matic Recipe Book— It’s Free 
: Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
: Bloomington, Illinois 


T.-5-30 


: Please send me — without cost—your Williams Ice- | 


O-Matic recipe booklet. 





MUSIC 





| 
| 
Tours 


Two important musical organizations 
last week started bag and baggage on im- 
portant tours. 

The Philharmonic - Symphony. 
From Manhattan on the S. S. De Grasse 
sailed the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony bound for a tour of Europe under 
Conductor Arturo Toscanini. There went 
114 musicians, 38 wives, nine children, 
two dogs, 250 trunks. Ten years ago 
the now defunct New York Symphony 
went on what was the first European tour 
by a U. S. orchestra, made the mistake of 
| not practicing on shipboard. Philharmonic 
| players intended to profit by that ex- 
perience, practice daily that no_brass- 
players may be handicapped by sore lips 
at the opening concert. In Paris, on May 
3, the Orchestra was to play first, go 
thence to Zurich, Milan, Turin, Rome, 
Florence, Munich, Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague, Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, Brussels, 
London. Already houses are sold out all 
along the way but, regardless, it is esti- 
mated that before the tour is over the 
| cost to Chairman Clarence Hungerford 
Mackay and other Philharmonic directors 
will be some $200,000. 

Hampton Choir. Coincidentally there 
sailed also on the De Grasse 40 musicians 
of-a different color. They carried no fid- 
dles, no trumpets. They were Negro sing- 
ers, members of the Hampton Institute 
Choir (Hampton, Va.) bound for London 
where they will sing under the patronage 
of Ambassador Charles Gates Dawes and 
place a wreath on the tomb of David 
Livingstone in memory of his services to 
Africans; go thence to Antwerp, Brussels, 
The Hague, Amsterdam, Paris, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Berlin, Vienna and back to Paris 
by way of Switzerland. Unlike many a 
Negro musical organization the Hampton 
Choir can claim distinction for its singing 
of classical as well as of racial music. An 
ambitious list of classical choruses will be 
combined with spirituals on the European 
programs arranged by Negro R. Nathaniel 
Dett, smart, sophisticated leader of the 
choir. 


Anthem 


Among the products of the widespread 
U. S. yearning for a new national anthem 
was a $3,000 prize competition sponsored 
by Mrs. Florence Brooks-Aten of Manhat- 
tan, philanthropist, instigator of the 
Brooks-Bright Foundation (for the ex- 
| change of British and U. S. schoolboys). 
| Last week the judges, Tenor Lambert 
| Murphy, Musical Writer Sigmund Spaeth, 
| Poet Witter Bynner, Baritone Reinald 
Werrenrath, announced that the _ best 
anthem had been submitted by Musical 
Writer Frederick Herman Martens 
| (words) of Rutherford, N. J., and Pianist 
Leo Ornstein (music), that they would 
| 
| 








divide the prize. Final stanza of their 
anthem, entitled America: 
Thou, America, enshrined, 
In ev’ry patriot soul, 
To olden greeds and hatreds blind, 
In unity thy strength shall bind 
The nations that they find 
In brotherhood their goal. 
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hy brought forward an unusual suggestion that 
, £0 makes for even greater smoothness in the riding 
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mom comfort of our trains. 
_ You know the shock-absorbing qualities of rub- 
ta y ° ° . * ° ° 
oui. ber heels. Well, this simple idea is being applied to 
the Baltimore & Ohio cars, Each truck has fifty-one 
ford a : 
‘tors rubber pads placed at points where the frame 
rests and at spring ends—wherever metal touches 
here metal. You really ride on rubber over polished 
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fid- steel rails. 
teed It sounds smooth, and it is... wonderfully so. 
don We have a firm conviction that if travelers are 
ps ive h joltless ride, if they can relax and 
oa given a smooth joltless ride, if they can relax an 
avid read without strain, the chances are they will re- 
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pton reason we have spent over 400 millions to improve 
“= the service of our road. And by the thoughtful 
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cars. This tends to eliminate vibration and make riding more restful. 
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GIVES WINGS TO MESSAGES 


Teletype enables the American Can Company to operate 10 plants 


from a central office by sending typewritten messages by wire 


REPRESENTATIVE 
USERS 


American Can Co., Chicago 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
New York Central, Pennsy!- 
vania, Southern Pacific 
and other railroads 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 


Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 


Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 
General Electric Company, 
New York and Chicago 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 


Standard Oil Co., Chicago 


Crane Company, Chicago 


Armour & Co., Chicago 





THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 


a 


a 


j re A 





One of the chief problems of operating 
a number of distant plants or branches 
from a central office has been the time 
lost in exchanging written messages. 

Orders, specifications and other in- 
tricate data must be transmitted in 
written form, otherwise errors are likely 
to occur. Thus, until now, the delays 
caused by the slowness of messengers 
and the mails have seemed necessary to 
insure accuracy. 

Now, however, there is a means of 
communication that combines the speed 
of the telephone with the accuracy and 
authenticity of the printed word. Called 
Teletype, it gives wings to messages by 
flashing them over wires in typewritten 
form at the rate of 60 words per minute! 

The American Can Company, with 
offices in Chicago, uses Teletype to 
communicate with 10 plants, one of 
which is nearly 300 miles away! Great 


savings in time and money, as well as 
improved service to customers, have 
followed its adoption. 

Teletype . . . the Telephone Type- 
writer ... is the only device that sends 
typewriting by wire. Depressing a key 
on the sending machine causes both the 
sending and receiving machines to print 
that letter or figure . . . instantly! 
Errors in transmission are virtually im- 
possible, as the sender has only to look 
at what she is typing in order to see 
what is being printed at the other end. 

Teletype provides a typewritten rec- 
ord for filing at both ends, thus defi- 
nitely fixing responsibility. Machines 
can be used in either direction if desired. 

Teletype service is not expensive and 
will pay for itself repeatedly by reduc- 
ing errors, eliminating messengers and 
speeding up business. Mail the handy 
coupon below for further details. 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


For full information concerning the Telephone Typewriter and 
its cost, sign this coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to the 


TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


- 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Broken Links 


“The Year 1929 Will Go Down In The 
Annals Of Your Company As One Of The 
Most Extraordinary And Unusual In Its 
History.” Last week stockholders of 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. recalled 
these words in the annual message, a year 
ago, from William Henry Albers, then 
president of the company. During the 
past fortnight events have transpired in 
such a way as to confirm Mr. Albers’ state- 
ment beyond any stockholder’s expecta- 
tions. 

Although the Kroger chain now has 
5,600 stores and 23,000 employes, is sup- 
posedly negotiating for more, all has not 





CINCINNATI'S SHERRILL 


He on one day; grave news the next. 


been going well. The 1929 operating mar- 
gin was slimmer. Change from a central- 
ied into a nine-branch decentralized 
system was expensive, large inventory 
losses have been suffered. But the real 
seriousness of the Kroger difficulties was 
not fully apparent until last week. 

The first snapping of Kroger links oc- 
curred in March when Founder-Chairman 
Bernard Henry Kroger resigned, accom- 
panied by other officers near and dear to 
him. If Mr. Kroger Senior had been the 
only resignee, Cincinnatians, fond of their 
nation-spanning company, would have ex- 
cused it on account of his 70 years and 
the need of squiring a new wife, 36. But 
such a wholesale exodus demanded an 
explanation. Officially it was given as: 
“A friendly disagreement on _ business 
policy’—which, like many business an- 
houncements, was only partially true. 

The second snapping took place last 
week, One day it was announced that able, 
popular Col. C. O. Sherrill, Cincinnati city 
manager with a national reputation, had 
become a Kroger vice president. Next day 
it was disclosed that an error in book- 
keeping had been found, that profits for 
1929 were nearly $500,000 less than origi- 
nally reported, that a reserve of $500,000 
had been set up against further errors 
still lurking in the books. At this moment 





youngish William Henry Albers who had 
succeeded Mr. Kroger as chief executive, 
resigned, both from Kroger and Commer- 
cial National Bank and Trust Co. of New 
York. 

Startled Cincinnatians recalled the com- 
pany’s history. Mr. Kroger Senior, after 
working in several grocery chains, called 
himself The Great Western Tea Co.* and 
started door-to-door selling. Chief of his 
abilities was not selling, but buying. He 
soon opened stores in the centre of town, 
where his values could not escape notice. 
He acquired ten stores in as many years. 
Late in 1927 Mr. Kroger is supposed to 
have sold his holdings to Lehman Bros. 
for $40,000,000, and a short time later 
Mr. Albers became president. The follow- 
ing year was a big one for Mr. Kroger. 
In March he gave each of his six children 
$1,000,000, then married again. In July 
he was made an honorary life-time member 
not only of the Cincinnati Rotary but also 
of the Kiwanis. He now resides in Slant- 
acres, a mighty mansion. 

During recent times, the Kroger policy 
has been directed by Mr. Albers rather 
than Patriarch Kroger. Mr. Albers also 
lives in a huge house, dignified by a title, 
Alberly Mansion, and for him, too, the 
road to a mansion was long. At 21 he was 
hired by Schneider Bros., grocers, and a 
year later was made secretary. When 
Kroger acquired Schneider in 1908, Mr. 
Albers was included with other assets. 
Until recently he has divided his time be- 
tween acquiring new stores for the chain 
and such homely diversions as riding, golf- 
ing (on his own links), tennis (on his own 
courts), gardening (in his sunken garden). 

When Mr. Albers was moved into Chair- 
manship it was believed that Lehman 
Bros., bankers for the firm, wished to re- 
tain. him as a capable adviser, but to block 
his acquisitive instincts. Just what his 
connection with last week’s trouble was 
seems vague. Some Cincinnatians say it 
was a demonstration of loyalty to the 
Krogers, embarrassed by the discovery of 
errors in the books. Others mention that 
the faulty audit had been done by R. J. 
Beaman Co., which recently failed with 
liabilities of $500,000, and with whose head 
Mr. Albers is supposedly friendly. 

With Mr. Albers gone, the Kroger re- 
organization seems well under way. In as 
president is Albert H. Morrill, longtime 


‘ counsel for the company. The connecting 


link between Lehman Bros. and the direc- 
torate is John B. Bonham, general manager 
of the company, onetime street car man 
who rides serenely through all the mis- 
chief. 








Letter to the Governor 


In the mail of New York’s utility-bait- 
ing Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
there rested last week an open letter from 
Floyd Leslie Carlisle, Chairman of Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., largest U. S. elec- 





*Not to be confused with the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. of America which is by far 
the biggest chain and is largely owned by the 
little known Hartford family. During the ’gos, 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of America, 
in Cincinnati since 1857, withdrew from competi- 
tion with Kroger but came back to town a few 


years ago. 


trical power system. In it onetime Cornell- 
Debater Carlisle answered a recent radio 
speech by the Governor. 

To the Governor’s statements that a 
consumer in Albany would pay $19.50 a 
month for 250 kwh., one in Schenectady 
$9.30, Mr. Carlisle replied: “This is en- 
tirely incorrect, as in Albany for that 
number of hours use the rate would be 
$9.30 per month.” 

Equally. positive was Mr. Carlisle in his 
refutation of the Governor’s statement 
that a Buffalo consumer would be charged 
$7.90 for what a Niagara Falls consumer 
could get for a paltry $5.53. “I hope you 
will check and correct these errors,” said 
Mr. Carlisle, then adding, with humor per- 
haps gained when he practiced law in 
northern New York, “The rates are on 
file with the Public Service Commission 




















Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
NIAGARA & Hupson’s CARLISLE 


“Cheaper... than .. . in Ontario.” 


in Albany and can be checked, of course, 
by any one.” 

Another point Mr. Carlisle made seemed 
to refute the argument (heard in many 
anti-utility quarters) that Canadians get 
power cheaper. Briefly he showed that 
in 1928, the last year for which figures 
are available, the Hydroelectric Commis- 
sion of Ontario sold 3,061,000,000 kwh. 
for $32,431,000 while the Buffalo, Niagara 
& Eastern companies, within Niagara Hud- 
son’s system, although generating 20% 
by steam, sold 4,436,000,000 kwh. for 
$32,911,000, and paid $4,546,000 in taxes 
whereas the Ontario system had practically 
no expense under this item. Concluded 
Mr. Carlisle, “If our companies were re- 
lieved of the payment of taxes to put 
them on the same basis with Ontario... . 
they could have sold electricity for less 
than one-half of the amount paid by the 
householders in Ontario. Judged by any 
fair comparison, the companies within the 
Niagara Hudson system are furnishing 
electricity to all classes of service cheaper 
than it is furnished in Ontario.” 

After graduating from Cornell in 1903, 
Mr. Carlisle began practicing law in 1905 
in Watertown, N. Y., his home. He en- 
tered business by organizing a bank, and 
in 1916 headed the group of men who 
bought St. Regis Paper Co., and was made 


half a chanee 


and she’ll turn out 
fwice the work 


your business library — whether you are interested 
right now or not. 


folio T-3. 





TIME 


sive your typist / 


No one can do a good job with the wrong sort of 
tools — and the girl who does your billing is no 
exception. 

If you still use loose forms and carbon paper for 
invoices, orders, bills of lading, and other plant 
records — probably half her time is spent in 
waste motions — in doing by hand the operations 
a machine can do automatically. 


GLOBE Multi-PLY FORMS 


With Multi-PLY Forms, machine operations replace 
costly hand operations. Your typist’s time is 100% pro- 
ductive. No waste motions, no lost time, no carbon to 
handle. No getting ready or finishing up operations. 
Just typing — that’s all. 

For business men who hate waste, there is a portfolio 
which fully explains the Multi-PLY method of ‘‘non-stop”’ 
typing — and shows how it saves time and money, cuts 
red tape, increases accuracy and speeds up plant operations. 

May we send it to you? 


The Globe Register Company 
DIVISION OF UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO., 


Factories: Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland and Cincinnati 
Branches: all principal cities 


this portfolio of Multi-PLY forms, 
free to business executives 


This portfolio will be a worth-while addition to 


Just write to The Globe Register Company, 2412 
Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, and ask for Port- 
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its president. Four years later he again 
was head of a syndicate, this time to buy 
Northern New York Utilities, Inc., of 
which he was made chairman. For the 
past ten years he has gained fame as a 
dynamo in the electrical field, has also 
remained the head of St. Regis Paper 
which now is Niagara Hudson’s largest 
stockholder with 16.6% of the 25,595,000 
shares outstanding. 





Deals & Developments 


Food. Recent activity in the stock of 
General Foods Corp. was explained last 
week with the revelation that Bancamer- 
ica-Blair has bought 400,000 shares or 7% 
of the company’s common stock from 
“private interests.” Although the only 
change in General Foods will be the elec- 
tion of Hunter S. Marston, Bancamerica- 
Blair president, to the Board, some sig- 
nificance was attached to the fact that 
Blair and California Packing are very 
friendly. At present General Foods has 
more than 80 branded products (ten lead- 
ing ones: Walter Baker’s Chocolate, Max- 
well House Coffee, Calumet Baking 
Powder, Postum, Hellman’s Mayonnaise, 
Grape Nuts, Jell-O, Log Cabin Syrup, 
Swan’s Down Cake Flour, Diamond 
Crystal Salt) which it distributes through 
400,000 grocery stores. The average age 
of the component companies is 40 years. 
Hoariest of all is Walter Baker’s Choco- 
late, now celebrating its 150th anniversary. 
Chairman of General Foods is Edward F. 
Hutton, husband of the daughter of 
Postum-Founder Charles William Post. 

Van Sweringen Corp. Last week the 
Van Sweringen Brothers placed another 
stone on the pyramid of holding companies 
they are erecting. First came Chesapeake 
Corp. in 1927, taking control of the C. & 
O.; next (last year) Alleghany Corp. 
which is a general holding company for 
Van Sweringen railroad interests. Last 
week Van Sweringen Corp. was formed, 
and the public invited to buy $30,000,000 
worth of notes in it. Although the new 
company’s excellent charter gives it the 
power to do almost anything by the 
phrases: “buy, sell, trade in or hold stocks 
and securities or other property, and to 
enter into such other transactions as may 
be from time to timé determined,” its 
domain is expected to be real estate rather 
than railroads. The Van Sweringens began 
as real estate operators in Cleveland, grew 
famed through their deals in the expensive 
and fashionable Shaker Heights district. 
The new $75,000,000 Van Sweringen Corp. 
will acquire their present holdings in the 
Cleveland Union Terminals Co. project 
and will also have 500,000 shares of Al- 
leghany stock, presumably personal hold- 
ings of the Van Sweringens. 

Marine. When the Government, after 
the War, disposed of its stock of Cadillac 
engines, many found their way into boats. 
Last week Cadillac’s Lawrence P. Fisher 
announced the company will develop a 
special form of V-type motor for this 
use, previously not encouraged. At the 
same time he said: “Since the General 
Motors Corporation entered aviation we 
have been assisting in the development of 
airplane engines, and in all probability we 
will engage in their manufacture as 4 
matter of course.” 
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Territory Served by 
the Northwest 
Bancorporation 


GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 
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OF NORTHWEST 


BANKS SPEEDED UP 
TO MODERN TEMPO 


Speed . . service . . knowledge . . experience . . facilities 
. . friends .. contacts with 500,000 leading citizens. . nearly half 
a billion dollars in resources—all these make up the service 
which is yours when you do business with one of the banks or 
trust companies affiliated with the Northwest Bancorporation. 


This largest financial institution in the Northwest and one of 
the largest in the country, was organized to give the executives 
of companies operating in the Northwest a service in keeping 
with the tempo of modern business. Into this organization have 
been concentrated the ability, resources, facilities and exper- 
ience of 98 of the leading banks and trust companies of this 
territory, with combined resources of over $483,000,000. We 
invite you to make use of the up-to-the minute service of this 
great banking institution. 


For further details, write for our booklet “Blazing a New 
Financial Trail.” © Address the Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 












Combined Resources Over $483 ,000,000 







BancNorthwest Company—Investment Securities Division 


















































Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 

















SERVING THE ff OF THE WEST 





[= West has fenced the ranges... Cattle raising 
grows less picturesque but more productive, re- 
flecting the modern industrial trend of western agriculture. Dairying is 
typical of broadened, diversified farming in the eleven western states. 
Montana—unsatisfied with wheat leadership, vast minerals, and swift 
expansion of cultivated acreage—more than tripled the production of 
butter during the past eight years. Forty percent of a 16, 00,000-pound 
output is shipped out of the state to national consuming centers. 
Two-fifths of this comes to California. Here, dairying leads the agricul- 
tural industry in the nation’s leading agricultural state, but consumption 
and distribution exceed California’s own output by 
ANKING, 50,000,000 pounds yearly ... Montana and other 
inthispivotalcity, states of the Western ao supply the extra de- 


sponsors regional de- and, including over a million pounds for export. 
velopment in the West 


...Serves business na- * * «x x x Montana products travel a thousand miles to 
tionally through bank- (California as a progressively great consumer market 
ing correspondence to the Port of San Francisco as industrial capital of 


..- promotes foreign 4 ° : > 
sade withlandsborde,. the West and key distributing center in domestic and 


ing the Pacific Ocean. foreign trade. 


Jn mee > 


#&CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 


Me.” BANK of SAN FRANCISCO + Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company + Crocker First Company 
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(See front cover) 


Gravely, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce went into session in Washington 
last week for its 18th annual meeting. 
Gravely because, first quarter over, Busi- 
ness has not started the long march from 
Depression to Prosperity, merely marks 
time, seems dazed at its narrow escape 
from a drop into the sheer chasm of Panic. 
Well might the businessmen assembled last 
week have remarked, together with the 
venerable Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle: “Verily, trade and business in this 
country have undergone great shrinkage.” 

The most direct expression of what is 
happening to business is the amount of 
money earned by corporations. Last week 
corporate returns continued to be gloomy 
reading.* Another index is the rate of 
foreign trade. In March exports were 
valued at $374,000,000, against $489,900.- 
000 a year ago; imports shrank from 
$383,800,0c0 to $300,000,000. Carload- 
ings, a prime indication of the state of 
trade, were down to a weekly figure of 
883,000 for March against 962,000 a year 
ago. This average, the poorest for March 
since 1924, found reflection in railroad 
earnings. Gross railroad income for 
February was down 10.11% from Febru- 
ary 1929 while the $97,448,000 net was 
off 22.40% and was the worst result for 
February since 1918. Manufacturing pro- 
duction has fallen off so that the March 
figure (Electrical World statistics, 1923- 
25=100%) was 125% against 135.7% a 
year ago. Steel has held fairly well, with 
March’s rate of 122.6% contrasting to 
145.2% for the same month in 1929. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (using 
1926 as 100%) give the following price 
changes for March against March 1929: 
All commodities, 90.8% against 97.5%; 
raw materials, 89.3% against 98.9%; farm 
products, 94.7% against 107.1%; chem- 
icals and drugs, 91.2% against 95.6%; 
cotton domestic consumption for March 
was 508,600 bales of lint against 631.700. 
Building contracts for the first quarter 





*Earnings statements released last week were 
in many cases much worse than expected, 
although a few companies fared better than in 
the first quarter of 1929. Important reports: 
Increases: (000’s omitted) 

1930 1929 


American Metal Co........... 766 


773 

American Bank Note.... x, 722 691 
American Safety Razor....... 268 259 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 10,077 9,045 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... age | 2,197 
Commonwealth & Southern.... 19,060 19,036 
Hershey Chocolate .......... 2,320 2,265 
OO ae re 883 273 
Transcontinental Oil ......... 1,173 527 
Ualted SICH ois cess ee 485 399 
Decreases: (000’s omitted) 

a eee er 760 = 1,404 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...... 174 325 
Commercial Solvents ........ 750 844 
eo Ee er 267 450 
Con ees. 5). oie SITs 3,152 3,435 
General Motors ............. 44,968 61,910 
Gulf States Gteel... ... ss sé 94 354 
Bercules PowGer ......0cse00% 731 939 
Independent Oil & Gas....... 743 2,018 
International Silver .......... 168 268 
Island Creek Coal........... 589 818 
oe ee eee 388 992 
Mullins (Accessories) ...... 29Loss 164 
pO 4,665 4,709 
National Cash Register....... gi2 1,879 
oe Oe nS ee 2,654 7,114 
Stewart Warne. os... ..c0e. 656 2,054 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke... 41Loss 33 


WN bn wicked ao ae 4,546 5,031 
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*MAZDA 


the mark of a research service 


OOD LIGHT will help your employees to do their 
G work speedily and accurately. If people in your 
establishment are slow in getting their work done, or if 
they make many mistakes, poor light may be to blame. 

Edison MAZDA* Lamps aré made of the finest mate- 
rials obtainable and with an accuracy that assures full 
value of the current consumed. They bring you the benefit of 
fifty years of progress in electric lighting. 

Examine the lighting conditions under which your 
employees do their work, then write to the Engineering 
Dept., Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, O., and we shall be glad to send 
you free bulletins concerning proper illumination in 
your particular kind of business. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 




















“A. B. A. CHEQUES? ... MAIS OUI, MADAME! 


It is a pleasure to accept them ... They are familiar to 


us for years ... Many customers favor them... in the 
smaller size they are so chic and so convenient... Of 
a surety, they make the transactions very simple . . . Oui, 
Madame, tomorrow the gowns are for delivery to the 
hotel . . . Je vous remercie, Madame.” 


YD 


~~ 
nk 


For gowns in Paris, glass in Venice or silks in 
Tokio, A. B. A. Cheques, the insured money, are as acceptable as gold—and 
much safer to carry. They identify you wherever you go and are spendable 
anywhere, anytime. Your own bank will supply you with them. 


ABA CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


CFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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were down to $1,100,200,000, $155,700,- 
ooo off from the first quarter last year 
and the poorest since 1926. Bank clear- 
ings, helped by larger stockmarket actiy- 
ity, were nevertheless down 17.8%. In- 
solvencies for the first quarter numbered 
7,368, involved $169,000,000 as contrasted 
to 6,487 and $124,000,000 last year. Em- 
ployment continues vague, with the 
American Federation of Labor probably 
overstating the case. Labor statistics give 
employment in manufacturing industries 
at the end of March as 89.8%, down from 








WILLIAM CrAPO DURANT 


Keen regret for dire predictions. 


90.3% in February and 98.6% a year ago. 
Factory payrolls are estimated at 91.6% 
in Feb. against 97.4% a year ago. It is 
apparent that the same forces which gy- 
rated to keep business going must gyrate 
even faster to improve it. 

Bull in Bearskin. Alarmed by figures 
such as these, but angered more by faults 
he claims exist in the Federal Reserve 
system, a bull last week clad himself in a 
bearskin. It was no less a bull than 
William Crapo Durant who said: “With 
keen regret I make the prediction that we 
will see next winter business conditions 
unimproved, longer breadlines, more soup 
kitchens, continued uneasiness and distress 
and a more pronounced tendency to Social- 
ism and Communism—this regardless of 
assurance from Washington that every- 
thing is all right.” 

Steps. To the members of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Durant’s dire 
predictions meant little, for when s0 
flagrant and persistent a bull as Mr. 
Durant dons a bearskin, it must of course 
be a great one. But few overlooked his 
parting shot: “regardless of assurance 
from Washington that everything is all 
right.” For, apart from usual routine, the 
purpose of last week’s Chamber of Com- 
merce was to review the policy of proc- 
lamative assurance that the Government 
has pursued since the break, together with 
other governmental panicures. 

The steps by which the Government en- 
deavored to right matters have been few 
and simple. Last December the President 
summoned some tycoons and many neal- 
tycoons to the series of conferences at 
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“BE SURE IT 


BEARS A STAMP 
OR SEAL” 





TIME 





ZOWLAND HILL, inventor of the postage 


= stamp, revolutionized the delivery of letters 


by making them tamper-proof. 


He also advocated the general habit of 





This Company makes Ameri- 
can Pressed-in Flanges also. 
They are used on 80% of all drums 
made—absolute proof of satisfaction. 
Specify them next time you order drums. 








stamping or sealing all products on which 
honor and good faith depend. 


Follow his advice. “Seal” in the quality of 


your product with 


THE TAMPER-PROOF 


CAB 
SEAL 


Leading firms now benefiting by Cap Seal protection include the 


This patented seal 
makes every open- 
ing in the drum tamper- 
proof. It is used by a mul- 
titude of those leaders in 
commerce and industry who 
have built world-wide fame on 
quality and mean to keep it. 


TRANS SL 


ir iti RR NS aS: RCE Se ks SAN eR ous RR ae cab 


makers of such nationally known products as Veedol, Shell, Havoline, 


Monogram, Pennzoil, Gulf, Amalie, Castrol, Solox, and those put out by 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio). We believe that these famous examples 


point the way for you. We should like to send further information. 


Fully Protected by Patents and Manufactured Exclusively by 


es SRR Sheree a 





“AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


Arthington Street at the Belt Railway 


FLANGE S 


Chieago, Mineois 








































IT'S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 


BETTER 


than the best 
FURNACE MAN 








Even the best furnace men are not in- 
fallible. They sometimes fail to keep 
the even uniform temperature which 


is so essential to health. But with an 


Ideal Gas Boiler in your basement 
you can forget your heating plant. 


You simply turn all your heating cares 
over to a mechanical device which 
never suffers from lapse of memory 
or neglects its duty. It regulates your 
fire with much more accuracy and 


patience than the most experienced 
furnace man, burning only as much 
fuel as is needed —from the inexhausti- 
ble supply that is always on tap. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, all 
the efficiency that the American Radiator 
Company builds into every boiler. They are 
absolutely automatic, controlled entirely me- 
chanically — and the fuel comes from the 
same inconspicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range and is paid for on the same 


bill—after you have used it. It eliminates 
all responsibility on the part of the owner 
and furnishes healthful, clean warmth— 
automatically. 


Write for complete information on the com- 
fort, convenience and cleanliness of Ideal 
Gas Boilers. 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 West 40th Street, New York City 



















GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 














TIME 


which they pledged no wage reductions, 
increased spending (Trme, Dec. 16). 
Overstatement thrived at these meetings, 
but Panic received its first and greatest 
set-back from them. Second of the steps 
was the formation of the Business Survey 
Conference, which went too far at first In 
artificial bullishness, but has operated well 
as “a clearing house for information. 

Third was the Department of Commerce’s 
campaign to urge state and local govern- 
ments to sponsor public works, create in- 
dustrial activity. Fourth was the action of 
Congress in appropriating $125,000,000 a 
year for road construction, another way oi 
creating employment and demand for ma- 
terials. Fifth was the policy of easy 
money. 

Barnes. Each of these steps, with the 
exception of No. 2, was conducted through 
a governmental agency. For the Business 
Survey Conference a committee of 72 was 
set up, headed by Julius Howland Barnes, 
Chairman of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. In its attempts to probe and ad- 
vise business, the Survey conference of 
course worked hand in hand with the 
Chamber, and therefore its results were 
the ones that most interested the meeting 
last week. Julius Howland Barnes likes to 
talk of his early life, for his early life is 
the typical story of the self-made U. S. 
businessman, Office boy ... laborer in 
apressroom , , . theatre usher . . . work 
before breakfast ... after dinner... . 
Like many another successful business- 
man, Mr. Barnes has theories and rules 


for success. Excerpts: “The most excel- 
lent advisor a man can have is likely to be 
his wife. I married when I was 23... - re 


“Tf a man believes in himself and in other 


people he is bound to be optimistic, and | 


optimism is one of the greatest of business 
assets.” He worships facts, says, “If a 
person gets all the facts, I don’t see how 
he can keep on failing, even if he does 
once or a few times through factors be- 
yond his control. Get the correct data 
is my advice.” 

Tall, well-built, dignified, Mr. Barnes 
immediately suggests success. Most of 
this he achieved in the grain trade, where. 
as a private dealer, he became imbued 
with ideas about the government meddling 
in commodities. Between Federal Farm 
Board Chairman Alexander Legge and Mr. 


Barnes have passed many words, and in |} 


the U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s stand 
against the Board is seen Mr. Barnes’s in- 
fluence. 

If the War had not taken place, Mr. 
Barnes would probably have remained in 
Duluth with his firm, Barnes-Ames Co.., 
big grain exporters, spending spare time 
in rowing, hunting, and riding. But in 
1917 he went to Washington as head of 
the U. S. Food Administration Grain 
Corp., and became friendly with another 
$1-a-year man, Herbert Hoover. In 1922 
he became president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and during his two terms 
gave the organization power and prestige 


it previously lacked. Since 1924 he has 


been its chairman, has continued in busi- 
ness as a grain dealer. 

Chambers. Mr. Barnes may be well 
defined by saying that he is the best ex- 
pression of Chamber Spirit. As such 
he has been thoroughly publicized— 
wherein lies the great virtue and petty 
v.ce of Chambers. Today there is scarcely 
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Guard Against 


Business Dangers 


DD _an imaginary man to 
your payroll. Name him 
“Reserve Fund.” Write him a 
regular pay check—from an 
errand boy's wage to a first 
class salary, depending on how 
large a fund you want to create. 


Under the Investors Syndicate 


Plan these regular payments 


build for you a fund of from 
$10,000 to $100,000 or more. 


Such a reserve protects you 
against emergencies—depres- 
sions—market changes; enables 
you to seize opportunities for 
expansion and further profits. 


More than 175,000 individ- 


uals and businesses use the 
Investors Syndicate Plan. Ask 
for Business Reserve folder ex- 


plaining it. 





Gentlemen: Send folder, “Guard Against 


Business Dangers."* 


Address... ....0+ Ce ccccccccccccecccccess t 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED =:1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 






Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$33,000,000 
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a hamlet without its Chamber and the 
U. S. Chamber has an ad-packed magazine 
called Nation’s Business, the only real suc- 
cess in its field. The great virtue of the 
thousand and one Chambers is that they 
give voice to an otherwise dumb world 
of Business. That this voice is sometimes 
vapid is a peccadillo which sophisticates 
magnify to a sin. 

But while local Chambers may speak for 
local business, the National Chamber has 
more difficulty in speaking for national 
business. For the greatest tycoons are 
indifferent to it. Thus the deliberations 
of the Chamber this week were of little 
importance in Wall Street or in the opera- 
tions of greatest industrial concerns. 

Survey. Before the actual meeting be- 
gan, the Business Survey Conference is- 
sued its long-awaited report through Chair- 
man Barnes. Although head-lined in many 
papers as “better trade conditions in all 
lines portrayed,” the survey was far from 
that conclusive, perhaps was a cause of 
the declining stock market which followed 
it. Even the four points which Mr. Barnes 
said were the significant phases of the 
survey could not be said to be bullish by 
themselves: ‘“‘t) American industry is 
fully carrying out the construction pro- 
gram forecast by them last December 
when the Conference met; 2) A manifest 
adjustment of production of goods to cur- 
rent consumption; 3) Continued cautious, 
prudent merchandising policies in retail 
distribution; 4) The evidence on our for- 
eign trade problems of trade disturbances 
in other countries.” 

The actual reports, which Mr. Barnes 
“submitted to the business world for inter- 
pretation by individual judgment,” varied 
in completeness and meaning. Thus a 
gain in the amount of money held by build- 
ing and loan societies, and the only April 
gain recorded for six years by New York 
State savings banks could be bearishly in- 
terpreted as the result of a contraction in 
trade. Similarly, a record volume of busi- 
hess in new life insurance perhaps only 
reflected loss of confidence in security 
markets. 

Some of the reports seemed extremely 
vague. Under “Iron and Steel Industries” 
it was revealed that “production of fur- 
naces and mills has kept closely in line 
with current demands.” Also slightly 
irrelevant seemed the statement that 
whereas production has been at 74% of 
capacity, in 1927 this would have been 
80%. On the other hand, the news that 
the telegraph and cable business showed 
upturns in April, the former now running 
better than a year ago, was just as de- 
cidedly bullish as the report that hardware 
payrolls in March were off 209% from a 
year ago was bearish. 

Following its outline the Survey re- 
ported on international conditions as of 
April 15, announced: “Briefly, world busi- 
ness with a few exceptions has not been 
IN a prosperous condition during the win- 
ter months, but now appears to be on the 
mend, as underlying economic factors 
show slow but steady improvement’— 
phrases redundant of the reports on U. S. 
business. 


—— 


Copper Adjustment, Cont. 
Copper last week was available to con- 

Sumers at 14, 22% cheaper than it had 

been offered since April 1929. But it was 











Ss E RVI N CG America’s 


Biggest Overseas Customer! 





The yardstick of any commercial investment is the actual and 
potential market. Apply it...to transatlantic transportation. 


In 1929 we shipped more than 50 per cent of our $5,000,- 
000,000 exports to Europe... mountains of merchandise, 


mountains of raw materials. In this vast transatlantic trade, 


the famous fleet of the United States Lines, Inc., headed by the 
mighty LEVIATHAN, World’s Largest Ship, not only participated 
profitably ...it registered striking tonnage gains. Naturally, 


because it has the driving force of private American business 


and the staunch support of “ship-minded” people. 


Because of these basic facts... plys the certainty of progress 
by this well organized, determined, all-American fleet... we 


recommend United States Lines, Inc., Participating Preference 


Stock as a sound and profitable investment for you. 


Price at the Market 


Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


P. W. CHAPMAN & (0, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
315 Montgomery Street 530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 
U. S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 1206 Grant Bldg. 
Minneapolis Portland, Maine New Orleans 
509 Second Ave., S. 201 Masonic Temple Bldg. Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Grand Rapids 
Boatmen's Bank Bldg. Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 















































STEEL 
PARTITIONS ? 


RCHITECTS everywhere are fully acquainted with the 

extent to which steel has replaced other materials in 

the construction and finish of numberless large buildings 
in America today. 


Why this sweeping trend to steel? 





Because steel, from standpoints of utility, economy, adapta- 
bility, long life, has justified itself. 


For offices, factories, toilet rooms, steel partitions offer 
decided advantages. Sectional design renders them sus- 
ceptible to change of layout with ease and speed. They 
need never be scrapped or shoveled into the rubbish 
heap. They respond to a great variety of attractive finishes. 
Steel is a suppliant servant to the craftsman of the draw- 
bench, leaving his hand in a harmonious ensemble of 
shapes, molds, and members. These units with insulation- 
packed panels and sturdy tight-formed doors, combine 
into an installation rigid and impregnable to ordinary 
shock and strain. Such an installation—a Sanymetal 
installation—delivers the goods on industry's requisition 
for interior dividing partitions that stand up on the job. 


This is the day of steel. Partition with Sanymetal, which is 
steel at its best Get in touch with Partition Headquarters. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1770 Urbana Road «++ Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: 536 East 133rd Street 
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open knowledge that consumers had 
started no rush to buy. Instead, viewing 
the large surplus stocks of copper on hand, 
they waited, hinted that perhaps at 12¢ 
they might consider entering the market, 

While consumers waited, producers con- 
ferred. In Manhattan was M. Fernand 
Pisart, managing director of the Societé 
Générale des Minerals, the Belgian outlet 
for the Katanga mines of Africa. Although 
producers insisted M. Pisart’s visit was 
merely a routine one, many observers in- 
terpreted it as a crisis in the affairs of Cop- 
per Exporters, Inc., international price- 
controlling combine. When Copper 
Exporters was organized, its president, 
Cornelius Kelley of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. optimistically stated that its 
purpose was to keep the price adjusted to 
day-to-day conditions in Europe. Euro- 
pean consumers, long unwilling to pay 18c 
for copper, now grudgingly purchasing a 
minimum at 14¢, feel this policy has been 
violated. In retaliation they have found a 
weapon—Africa—to wave at the U. S. 
copper powers. 

African copper has been rapidly chang- 
ing from a shadowy threat to a solid giant 
looming on the horizon. In 1916 the cop- 
per mines of Africa yielded 43,876 tons 
mined at high cost by inefficient natives. 
By 1923 the figure had risen to 80,410 
short tons. Last year’s production is esti- 
mated to have reached 142,599 tons. 
During this time modern machinery has 


| supplanted hand labor to a great extent, 


railroads have been built. Now, for the 
first time, African copper is a subject in 
all conversations regarding the metal’s 
future. 

While U. S. producers were conferring 
with M. Pisart last week, executives of 
African copper companies were gathering 
in London. A major topic was coépera- 
tion in smelting. Katanga (Union Miniere 
du Haut Katanga) is now the only African 
Company with smelting facilities but Roan 
Antelope is building a smelter, and three 
other companies (N‘Kana, N’Changa, 
Mufalira) expect to follow. 


Although U. S. capital is thought to 
own around 35% of African copper pro- 
ducing companies, the control is definitely 
European. It will be increasingly dif- 
ficult for a group in Manhattan to set 


| prices unless those prices are maintained 


by African companies. While the Man- 
hattan meeting of last week was taking 
place, M. Pisart might well have noticed 
with interest that Chile Copper Co., 
Anaconda-controlled, reduced its dividend 
from $3.50 to $3, thereby reduced 
Anaconda’s income by $2,000,000; that 
practically all copper stocks touched 
new lows on the Exchange; that inde- 
pendent speculators were said to be offer- 


ing 2,500,000 Ib. at 134¢; that Anaconda 


reduced its miners’ pay 25c a day; that 
complete accounts of Rio Tinto Co.’ 
annual meeting in London last fortnight 
contained the speech of its chairman, Sit 
Aukland Geddes, in which he told with 
dramatic pleasure of how he and friends 
had defeated a scheme whereby U. 5. 
interests (probably American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Guggenheim Co.) tried to 
gain control of Northern Rhodesian cop- 
per deposits. 
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CORONA: 


A UTILITY OF MODERN LIVING 


Bin: hour of 


handwriting 
will exhaust 
anyone a 


YOU CAN CORONATYPE 


- fun to express yourself on 
paper. Youngsters love to write 
stories. You know a dozen good 
yarns which would be acceptable 
to magazines. All that holds you 
back is the physical strain of hand 
writing. Watch some one writing 
with a pen—face twisted, hand and 
arm cramped, body in an unnat- 
ural position. 

Youcan Coronatype all day with- 
out getting tired. Corona action is 
80 easy that no physical effort is 
required. With an 
exquisitely re- 
sponsive little Co- 
rona obeying the 
touch of your fin- 
gers, thoughts flow 
onto the paper 
without effort. 

Typing will im- 





prove your English. Sentences will 
be crisper, more expressive. It is 
almost impossible to misspell words 
on Corona. When misspelled, it 
doesn’t look right. Try it. 

For club work, women are learn- 
ing that Corona is a big help. It has 
become indispensable to students 
who want to earn honors at high 
school and college.Business men can 
double their efficiency if there is a 
handy Corona in the study at home. 

Corona is, we believe, the finest 
instrument ever 
made for personal 
typing. Try one 
for a few days in 
your home. You 
cannot fail to be 
impressed by the 
smoothness of its 
action. A vital 


Easy to learn - See how quickly fingers 
find the right keys. With a few days of prac- 
tice you can type as rapidly as thoughts come. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC, 








ALL DAY 


superiority is the solid, one-piece, 
die-cast frame of aluminum—light 
but of tremendous rigidity and 
strength. It is not necessary to keep 
Corona screwed to a wooden base. 
It stands on its own feet. Corona 
is not a big machine cut down. It 
is small in the sense that a fine 
watch is small. It has everything 
and does everything. 


Easy payment plan 


Corona is easy to own. Your Corona 
dealer will be glad to deliver one 
for a small first payment. Then 
pay a little each month. You have 
a choice of many beautiful Duco 
color combinations. Corona, with 
standard keyboard, costs $60. 
Corona Special, with three-row key- 
board, costs $39.50. A handsome 
carrying case free with either model. 


Note to dealers: Write for our agency proposition 


ROOM 1828, 51 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
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WINDOWS 


FOR COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


SAFETY — Difficult for anyone to 
fall or leap out. CLEANING — 
May be washed entirely from the 
inside. VENTILATION —In-swinging 
sashes permit draftless ventilation. 
AIRTIGHT — Interlocking insulated 
sashes airtight when closed. 


NOISELESS — No rattling from 





— eae 


wind or vibrations. Operates 


Application of 
shade and opaque ‘ o s 
gisss in ransom. easily, silently and independently. 


wi eer 
ALAIR <) 
~wintbows 
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Continuous 
water-proof hinge. 
Patents applied for. 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRONZE STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS AND DOORS 


NILES, MICHIGAN. Subsidiary: BERKELEY, CALIF. 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT + THE SERVICE 


1S VALUABLE 





PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 











“I believe changing ‘Mother’s Day’ to 
‘Parents’ Day’ will emphasize the respon- 
sibilities of fathers to families. I am also 
in accord with the idea that such a day 
should be started for... a realization 
of the interests and responsibilities of 
parents. . . ..—Alfred Emanuel Smith 
in a letter to George J. Hecht, editorial 
chairman of Parents’ Magazine (see. p. 
42). 


————<$)»@_ ——_ 
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H. I. H. Prince Takamatsu, second 
in the Imperial line of Japanese succes- 
sion, and his doubly exalted bride (née 
Tokugawa, directly descended from the 
Schoguns or Tycoons who ruled Japan 











Wide World 
TAKAMATSU & WIFE 


. a Chrysanthemum on Alfonso. 


while the power of the present Imperial 
house was in abeyance), sailed from Yo- 
kohama last week on a globe circling hon- 
eymoon. In London H. I. H. will repay 
the visit to Japan of H. R. H. Prince 
Henry (Time, May 13), and in Madrid 
grave, bespectacled Prince Takamatsu will 
pin the gorgeous Order of the Chrysanthe- 
mum (“Garter of Japan’’) on sporting 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain. 








° 


Said Novelist Sinclair Lewis (Wain 
Street, Elmer Gantry) at a luncheon in 
Springfield, Mass.: “A writer will work 
two or three years on a book, make $40 
out of it, and then plunge quickly into two 
or three more years’ work on another 
book. This kind of pluck reminds me 0! 
the chap who asked a lawyer for his 
daughter’s hand. ‘You work,’ said the law- 
yer, ‘for Blank & Co. What are your 
prospects for promotion?’ ‘The very best 
in the whole office,’ said the young man. 
‘My job is the lowest one we've got.’ 

Author Lewis recently petitioned to be 
allowed to pay his divorced wife Grace 
Hegger Lewis $200 a month alimony in- 
stead of $1,000, said his income is less 
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VOLUME II. 


TRUE STORY 


in the World 








Essay On Selling a Chicken Sandwich 


T his club he said, 
“William, just bring me 
a nice chicken sandwich and 
a pot of coffee.” That even- 
ing at dinner he said, ““My 
dear, I am a little tired to- 
night. And I think I shall 
just have a bit of this meat 
and some salad.” 





& 


Except for a change of 
setting these two scenes were 
duplicated almost exactly by 
that millionaire’s chief stat- 
istician, by the thoughtful 
young head of his bond de- 
partment, by his personal 
secretary, and by the man 
at his outer desk whose sole 
job is to say, ‘What do you 
want to see him about?” 

* * * * 


¢ *\ To a Millionaire 





man at the bottom frame 
without muscular exercise. 


And, when we consider 
the number of men who are 
engaged in hard muscular 
work as compared with those 
whose work does not re- 
quire muscular exercise, the 
picture becomes a little too 
startling for our own eyes. 
For of the thirty million 
men in the United States, 
nearly twenty-five million 
are engaged either in hard 
muscular work or at least 
actively moderate muscular 
work. 

In other words, the work- 
ers are to the sitters as 
twenty-five is to five, or as 
five is to one. 


* * * * 


When we stop to think we know that|must require a tremendous amount of|The trouble is that the brain worker 


the intake of food depends on the out-jenergy. 
put of energy. And yet so fixed have 
our ideas become, that seventy-five 
percent of the attention of most food 
producers still hovers solicitously over 
the chicken sandwich of the millionaire 
and his kindred associates. 


ligent of us to think of ourselves mechan-|physical worker. 
istically and to realize that the expendi- 
ture of foot-pounds of physical energy 
is the only measure of the intake of 


food. Food Requirements According 


tk ke k to Work or Activity 


Out in San Francisco, a very brilliant|Standard Requirements 
attorney, studying day and night on for— 
the plans of the Great Hetch-Hetchy|Man at hard muscular , 
Water Supply, finally arrived at al work.............. 4,150 150 
point of mental exhaustion where he|Man at moderately ac- 

felt. that he was coming down with] tive muscular work. 3,600 125 
brain fever. And it was probably with 
a considerable degree of disappoint- 
ment that he received the information 
from his doctor that what he was com- 
ing down with was not brain fever 
but—mumps. 


Man at sedentary or 
woman with moder- 
ately active work .. .2,800 100 
Man without muscular 
exercise or woman at 
) light work.........2,450 90 
Most of us, at some time or other, 
after some strenuous mental effort have NE * * 
probably felt that the least we merited _—_ 
: ’ Now 
was brain fever. 


It is bound to be disappointing, 
therefore, to realize that the most 
active brain requires a very small per- 
cent of the food of the body. And that 
a sedentary body, even with the most 
active of such brains, requires only 
It is so hard for even the most intel-|about sixty percent of the food of a 


The statistics are rather interesting. 


Grams of 


Calories Protein 


has very little contact with the physical 
worker. He knows that jobs are done 
and that factories run. He sees build- 
ings being put up and being torn down. 
He sees truck-loads of merchandise 
going along the streets. For a moment 
now and then he may stop to see a 
man drive his hooks into a box of 
merchandise, use his knees and his arm 
as a lever and his belly as a fulcrum, 
and throw four hundred pounds of mer- 
chandise straight up into the air and 
onto a truck. 


Or he may look up for a moment and 
see a steel worker forty stories high 
reach out for a five-ton girder and haul 
it home and jam it into place. 


But he very seldom translates any 
of this into foot-pounds of energy, 
which must of absolute necessity re- 
quire so many real pounds of intake of 
food with which to carry on. 


* * * * 


Here at True Story we get a better 
picture of this because we are at the 
receiving end of tens of thousands of 
letters and manuscripts wherein the 
proposition of food-quantity is always 


when we look at the top andjan all-important one. The dinners they 
bottom frames we see that the man at/talk about getting for their menfolks 


We who work with our brains are sure|hard muscular labor consumes nearly|are some dinners. We don’t get so many 
that our work is so arduous that it|seventy percent more calories than thelletters about making sandwiches. 


(Advertisement) 





Fenmark Windows... Fenwrought Casements...Fencraft pameanantanerll 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3100 Griffin Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Please send me free: 


( ) Details of the new Fenestra Fen- 
wrought Casements (Screened). 


( ) “Decorating with Casements,” illus- 
trated booklet on window draping. 


SNCs ahs ce bs eh bah 
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BEAUX-ARTS 





Because windows appear dark when 
looked at from the outside, Raymond 
M. Hood and associate architects de- 
signed the Beaux-Arts Apartments, New 
York, with Fenestra Steel Casements 


set in bands of dark brick, with bands 
of light masonry above and below. 





BEAUX-ARTS APARTMENTS 
Designed, Financed, Built by Architects 


Architexture. Painted a Chinesered, 
Fenestra Casements fit admirably into 
their bizarre setting of horizontal 
stripes, aluminum bands, Christmas tree 
ornamentation and curious awnings; 
peculiarly appropriate for the twin 
studio-apartment buildings of this mid- 
town artistic center. The effect is arrest- 
ing, sensational, unique, helped win for 
this unusual project Building Investment 


magazine’s prize for the best apartment 
for 1929. 


Siamese. Some of the casement win } 


dows wrap themselves around the cor- 
ners; face two ways at once; no mean 
accomplishment even for Fenestra. 
Further, Fenestra windows present 
60% more glass in the front facades of 
the twin-apartments than is generally 
found. 
Loadstone. 
Admitting 
maximum day- 
light, Fenestra 
Casements 
make ewery 


room bright, 
cheerful; entice 


prospective 
tenants. They 
open, close, lock easily, without warp- 
ing, sticking; afford control of ventila- 
tion. They are firesafe, storm tight; and 


may be cleaned on both sides without 
leaning out. 


Distingué. Those seeking the mod- 
ish in window effects, combined with 
numerous Twentieth Century conven- 
iences not found in ordinary windows, 


will do well to ask for literature, on 
the coupon at the left. 





CASEMENT WINDOWS wrap 
themselves around the corners 
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| than $10,000 a year. She claimed that 
he earned $100,000 in 1929 (Time, Feb. 


| 3). 





Newsstand clients wondered if “Bobby 
Jones on Golf,” published by a subsidiary 
of Macfadden Publications Inc., was really 
written by Golfer Robert Tyre Jones 
himself. The manual, 112 pages long, con- 
tained more or less routine articles on the 
proper way to handle various clubs, how 
to correct common faults, “Tips for the 
Nervous Golfer,” plentiful pictures (in- 
cluding Golfer Jones when young), a large 
volume of advertising. Investigation re- 
vealed that Golfer Jones had not employed 
a ghost, that he had originally sold the 





| ends. 


| real book in board covers, 


articles to Bell Features Syndicate, having 
patiently scrawled out his copy over week- 
to meet the regulation of the U. S. 














International 
GOLFER JONES (WHEN YOUNG) 


He was to write a book himself. 


Golf Association which forbids a player 
to sell his name as the author of a piece 
he has not himself written. Sportwriter 
Grantland Rice, old friend of Jones, be- 
lieving that the publication was to be a 
wrote an itro- 
duction as a fayor. 


The annual report of U. S. Steel Corp. 
listed as the largest individual holders of 
common stock: George Fisher Baker 
(90,000); U. S. Senator Lawrence Cowle 
Phipps of Colorado (48,000); Myron 
Charles Taylor (32,536); William R. 
Timken (26,640); George Fisher Baker 
Jr. (17,421); Frank Rogers Bacon (17, 
143); Pv) urguerite S. Milligan (14.000); 
James M. Hopkins (12,826); Irenee du 
Pont (12,500); Frank H. Buhl (10,720). 
Other U. S. Steel shareholders: President 
Frederick Brant Rentschler of United 
Aircraft (1,072); Lawyer Elihu Root Jr. 
(1,300); Theodore Roosevelt (20 pre- 
ferred): Packer Philip D. Armour (1- 
245); Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce, daugh- 





ter of Secretary Mellon (3.428); Presi 
| dent & Fellows of Harvard College (5.224 
preferred); Union Theological Seminary 
(1,000 preferred). 
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| DOWN TO 
.| “HAPPY-MOUTH” 
IN COOLER SMOKE! 
When you’re not getting away with some- 
thing you’re supposed to do well... do 
you smoke lots of cigarettes? That’s one 
time to smoke Spuds. Then, at least, you’d 
be mouth-happy! Spud’s cooler smoke 
ional 
leaves your mouth and throat in moist- 
f. cool comfort. Spud smoke is created 16% 
player cooler to heighten your enjoyment of 
piece ‘ 
writer Spud’s full tobacco flavor ... to keep your 
1s. be- 
be a tobaccosensesalwaysalive to Spud’s choice 
jntro- 
leaf and blend. This is why smokers from 
coast to coast hail Spud as the great, new 
ay freedom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoy- 
ers 0 
—— ment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The Ax- 
pg ton Fisher TobaccoCo.,Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
im R. 
Baker 
(17+ 
— MENTHOL~COOLED CIGARETTES 
ee 
720). 
sident pe ws 
United al , } pen 
ot Ir. a 
O pre- d e 
fr (1, bi, 
jaugh- JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but Wa ba] 4 “SMOKE 167, COOLER BY TEST”...a 
Presi- by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten on fea little book telling how Spud’s greater 
(<.22 continued coolness heightens Cran Cootng coolness was proved scientifically and what 
ninary enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. Re it means to you...sent gladly on request. 
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Heat is on your payroll 
... is it making good? 


memory of what they had seen, to under- 


How manufacturing processes and plant heating 
are made more successful when you install depend- 


able Minneapolis-Honeywell automatic controls. 


Heat’s wages in your plant can be whittled. 

Material spoilage in process manufacture 
can be cut down and the quality of your 
output kept uniformly high. 


Wherever you use heat, you can make 
certain of success and a definite money saving 
by installing dependable automatic controls. 

In manufacturing processes, the high qual- 
ity of your products is safeguarded by the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell controls that regu- 
late temperatures, pressures or the flow of 
liquids or gases. Time is saved. Labor is 
saved, And costly errors due to the **human 
element”’ are prevented. 

In plant heating, whether you heat with 
unit heaters or direct radiation, or a combin- 
ation of both, fuel costs come down and 
production speeds up as the working areas are 
kept steadily warm according to their various 
needs by Minneapolis-Honeywell automatic 
heat control. . . For profitable operation, for 
real economy, automatic control is a vital ne- 
cessity in every operation where you use heat. 

When you look for the controls best suit- 
ed to your requirements, why not place your 


problem in the hands of men who have de- 
signed controls to meet every major need? 
These men, the engineers of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, wili 
give you an unprejudiced opinion based on 
many years of active experience in the man- 
ufacture and application of automatic controls, 
Their recommendations are reliable. Write 
to these specialists for their opinion—today. 
They can help you find the way to make 
heat a more profitable workman in your plant, 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., 
(Manufacturers of industrial temperature, pressure and 
combustion safety controllers; industrial motor valves; 
automatic control for unit heaters; automatic control 
for domestic oil burners, gas heaters, coal stokers and 
coal-fired heating plants; and Jewell Temperature 
Regulators.) Executive Offices: 2925 Fourth Ave. So., 
Minneapolis. Canadian Office: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Ltd., 123 York St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Branch offices and distributors in principal 
cities. Authorized factory-trained representatives in 
almost every city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


INDUSTRIAL REGULATORS 








SPORT 


Davis Cupmen 


Long after the match was over they 
were talking about it on the veranda of 
the casino and over at the Greenbrier, 
using what they knew about the tempera- 
ments of the players, as much as their 


1 





stand what had happened. It was an 
episode pregnant with questions of sports- 
manship and it took place under the eyes 
of Joseph W. Wear, chairman of the Davis 
Cup Committee, in a quarter final match 
of the Mason & Dixon tournament at 
White Sulphur Springs, just three days 


| before the 1930 Davis Cup team was to 


be selected. 
The match was hotly exciting. For five 
sets, less one point—a point that was 








Wide World 
FrANcIs T. HUNTER 
He gave a “sitter.” 


never played—Berkeley Bell, agile, 125-Ib. 
player from Dallas, Tex. had run after 
the hard forehand drives of Francis Town- 
send. Hunter, longtime Davis cupman, No. 
2 ranking player. Hunter lost the first set, 
but took the next two. Bell was coming 
up to the net in the fourth—hazardous 
tactics against anyone so accurate as Hunt- 
er—and even in the backcourt his legs 
pumped so fast that he made gets that 
seemed impossible. For such short legs, 
the pace was hard, and while Hunter was 
obviously campaigning to make them cave 
in he seemed, like the gallery, to admire 
their staunchness, Once, after a hard re- 
turn, Bell fell heavily in the forecourt and 
Hunter gave him a “sitter’—lobbed the 
ball so as to give him time to get up. Bell 
got up, and smashed the sitter, won the 
point. The gallery was surprised but 
thought it understood. In the excitement 
of his fall, Bell had evidently not realized 
Hunter had done him a courtesy. Hunter 
looked grim after that. Bell was holding 
an edge in the set, his legs were giving In 
at last—he was limping a little, but he 
won, II-9. ; 
In the fifth set at 5-6 and match point 
in Bell’s favor Hunter was throwing up 
the ball to serve when the Texan, with a 
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faint moan, fell over on his face. Howard 
Voshell, the referee, carried him to the 
sidelines, and Hunter’s trainer worked for 
a minute to loosen the cramp which Bell 
indicated as having stricken his left thigh. 
The crowd expected him to come out of 
the club after a rest and go on with the 
match, but Hunter ended that possibility. 
Angry, quiet, decisive, he picked up his 
rackets, threw his white sweater over his 
shoulders, marched into the locker room, 
claimed the match by default. Bell had 
quit, he pointed out, while he was ready 
to go on. Officials conferred hastily, up- 
held his claim. 

When John Van Ryn beat Hunter 
next day, some spectators said Hunter de- 
served it after taking the Bell match that 
way—who ever heard of a decent player 
claiming a default when his opponent had 
hurt himself? Others supported Hunter’s 
own claim—that he had been playing for 








BERKELEY BELL 
He smashed it. 


Bell’s legs, that Bell could only beat these 
tactics by taking a rest. Beside, they said, 
how could Bell expect lenience after what 
he did to that sitter? 

After Van Ryn had beaten Wilmer 
Allison in the finals and the Davis Cup 
team had been picked, fresh arguments 
broke out. Van Ryn, Allison, George Lott, 
John Doeg—all under 25—were put on the 
team, with William Tatem Tilden II (now 
in Europe) still a possibility (he says now 
he does not want to play again). But Bell 
too had been picked—he would go along 
as a substitute. 


—— ¢ 


Backgammon 


The Emperor Claudius wrote a book on 
the Roman form of the game. Domitian 
was an adept and Caligula a cheat. Its 
English name comes from the Saxon baec 
(back) and gamen (game)—a game in 
which the draughtsmen are liable to be 
sent back. For a long time it has been 
played on sidewalk tables in European 
restaurants, on steamers, in school com- 
mon rooms, and in nurseries. In the U. S. 
it has gained new favor in the last year. Its 
vogue came mysteriously, quickly: boards, 
once relatively easy to get, came to 





7 -- THE MEN 
who work for you ? 


UPPOSE a motorist were to 
handcuff two men together and 
then give them an order to reline 
his brakes at so much per hour. 
That would hardly be regarded as 


a sign of business acumen. 


Yet something that is not very dif- 
ferent from this is actually going 
on in brake service stations every 
day. A motorist walks into a 
station and talks price. If the me- 
chanic is the usual human being, he 
naturally tries to meet his custom- 
er’s wishes; and, figuring thathecan- 
not reduce the price of his labor, he 
estimates On saving a little money 
for the motorist by using an ordi- 
nary lining, or perhaps a lining that 
is even a little cheaper than that. 


Now, it takes just as much labor to 
put on the worst brake lining as the 
best; but ifaninferior lining is used, 
a large part of the labor is wasted 
just as surely as tho the service 
man were handcuffed— because the 


mileage given by an inferior lin- 
ing, per hour of labor, is obvi- 
ously small. 


It pays to specify the dest brake 
lining—not only because that lin- 
ing itself costs less per mile of 
service, but also because the use of 
the best lining reduces the cost of 
the labor when figured per mile of 
travel. And labor is a mighty im- 
portant item in the total cost of 
relining brakes. 


Frankly, Ferodo Liningscost a little 
more per foot, but no more labor 
is required to apply them, and the 
advantages they give in extra miles 
of travel, superior brake efficiency, 
additional safety, and complete 
silence are very great indeed. May 
we suggest that the next time you 
have your brakes relined, you go 
to a station where you can get 
Ferodo Linings? We shall be glad 
to send you the name of the near- 
est station on request. 


FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, 
Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed Brake Segments, and Ferodo M-R Lining. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 


FIE/RIO/DIO 
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be in such demand that toy and sporting 
goods stores could hardly supply them 
fast enough. Because interruptions do not 
spoil it and because of its speculative pos- 
sibilities, club-car members took it up; 
fellow-members mocked at first, then also 
learned. Now, as club-cars rattle home in 
the ‘fag-end of early summer afternoons, 
the dice click on the board with the raised 
sides, the draughtsmen move from point 
to point, doubles are exchanged, and 
money.* 

An authority on backgammon is Gros- 
venor Nicholas, Manhattan clubman, re- 
tired wine importer. Last week his book, 
issued in 1928 when nobody cared, en- 
joyed high sales. Backgammoner Nicholas 
himself, urbane, quiet-spoken, contradicted 


*Backgammon is played upon a board of 
checker-board size, with 15 draughtsmen for each 
of the two players, and a pair of dice. The 
board is divided into four “tables,” each being 
marked with six long triangular “points” colored 
alternately in two colors. The object: to move 
your draughtsmen in accordance with the dice 
throws from your opponent’s inner table to your 
own, and off, before he does. 








TIME 


his own contention that there is no skill 
in the game by winning, in one afternoon, 
35 games of backgammon in a club 
(New York Racquet & Tennis) where 
sometimes 1,000 games are played a day. 
Writes he: “It is unnecessary to preserve 
silence, always so depressing. The disturb- 
ing presence of the fair sex . . . is never 
unwelcome. Where there is no concentra- 
tion, there can be no distraction.” 

After discussing the derivation of the 
game, telling how to play it, codifying its 
rules, Backgammoner Nicholas accounts 
for the present vogue. Backgammon has 
become popular, will become more so, he 
insists, because to the old deliberate dicing 
game of Egyptian kings and Roman poli- 
ticians contemporary rules have added a 
new convention—doubling. After a game 
has started, any player may, at any time 
before he throws his dice, double the stake 
for which the game is being played. The 
opponent can either accept the double and 
go on with the game or refuse it, sacrifice 
his stake, start a new game. When he has 
accepted the double, he has the whole right 
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ig i ust at six o'clock 


Jmy boy youwill hear 
the Chimes and ewens time 
you hear them, Son, lwant 
you to think of yourdear 
Mother inwhose memory 
hey were evected.~ ~ Let 
re voice of the Chimes be 
her voice to you.~ Let her 
ideals be yours and as the 
Chimes peal out the beauti- 
ful sacred old melodies | 
want you to keep ever be~ 
ove you the teachings of 
her who bore yonand whose 
memony you revere..>nd 
if you grow up intheway 
that shewould haveivanted 
<Ishall be content: 
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to double a second time. He can make 
this second double before any of his 
throws. The right of making the third 
double goes back to the first doubler. 
There is no limit to the number of doubles 
that can be made, but the greatest number 
ever recorded in a game starting at $1 
stake is twelve ($4,096). If two excited 
brokers on a club-car should make 20 
doubles in a $1 game, they would be play- 
ing for $1,048,576. 

“For some unaccountable reason,” 
writes Backgammoner Nicholas, “oppo- 
nents at backgammon indulge themselves 
in mental and emotional activities to an 
extraordinary degree and far beyond any- 
thing that the play of this simple game 
seems to require. . . . The extent of these 
manifestations seems to be peculiar to 
backgammon... .” 





Who Won 


@ Gallant Fox, Derby favorite, three- 
year-old bay of the Belair stud, strong 
and heavily built, in tremendous lines of 
speed and strength: the $10,000 Wood 
Memorial stakes at Jamaica, N. Y., with 
Earle Sande up, riding his first New York 
race since 1928. 

@ Robert Kruse, heavyweight wrestler: 
a bout with August Sepp in Astoria, Ore., 
after Kruse had deliberately kicked Ref- 
eree L. V. Harrington out of the ring so 
hard he had to be taken to a hospital. 
Referee Harrington already had his arm 
in bandages because not long ago another 
wrestler, Harry Demetral, bit him. 

@ The arsenal football team of London: 
a 2-0 match with Huddersfield Town at 
Wembley Stadium, watched by King 
George, the Duke of York, 100,000 British 
subjects, and the personnel of the Graf 
Zeppelin (see p. 21). 

@, The Harvard one-mile relay team: the 
main event at the Penn relays at Philadel- 
phia when Vernon Munroe, in fifth place 
at the top of the stretch, ran past four of 
the best quarter-milers in the East to 
break the tape. 

@ “Oh, For a Monocle,” one-eyed race- 
horse owned by Sir Charles Pulley: the 
Ashley stakes at Newmarket, England, at 
It to 4. 

@ The Brooklyn Robins: a crazy base- 
ball game with the Boston Braves in 
Brooklyn, in which Bissonette knocked a 
homer and a triple, each with three men 
on, and in the seventh inning 13 Robins 
went to bat against three pitchers to score 
eight runs. Final score: Robins 15, 
Braves 8. 

@ Freddie Spencer, retired U. S. bicycle 
sprint champion; a 20 mi., motor-paced 
race at the New York Veledrome. The 
time: 29 min. 59 sec. 

@ Wilbur F. Coen Jr., youthful Kansas 
City tennisman: the annual A. K. Ma- 
comber trophy tournament at Monte 
Carlo, for the second time, by beating 
one Goldschmitt of Paris, 7-5, 6—4, 6-4. 
If he wins next year the $3,000 cup be- 
comes his permanently. 

@ The Cette (small Mediterranean port) 
soccer team: the French Association foot 
ball cup, having defeated the Racing Club 
of Paris 3-to-1 before a crowd of 55,000. 
@ MorrisDavis of Manhattan, Jewish deaf 
mute: the Metropolitan Association A. A. 
U.’s 50,000 meter (31 mi. 121 yd.) walk- 
ing race. Time: 5 hr. 26 min. 12 2-5 sec. 
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Many are beaten before they start 


H" the children in our public schools 


are hampered in their work and play 
... and the serious business of after-life . . . 
by crooked, irregular, or decayed teeth. 


The tragedy of a rabbit chin, an under- 


shot jaw or protruding teeth strikes deeper 


than appearance. Such malformations 
check normal growth . .. stunt mental 


development ... Sap vigor and disease- 
resistance. 
Given an early chance, any good dentist 


will prevent these afflictions. By check- 


ing premature decay of “baby teeth,” 





Children like the taste of Lavoris wash and gargle. Refuse imita- 
and readily acquire the good tions — ask for Lavoris by name. 
habit of using it as a mouth- At drug counters everywhere 


he keeps the first permanent teeth from 


crowding their later neighbors. Jaws 


expand properly .. . all the teeth grow in 
straight, beautiful, efficient. 


Don’t wait for trouble to come to your 


youngsters. Take them to your dentist for 


a first examination now ... the third birth- 
day is not too soon. Treat his advice 


as a health commandment. On oral 
hygiene, diet, the date of the next visit, 
“Do As Your Dentist Tells You.” 


LAVORIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. ,- Toronto, Ontario 


© 1930, L. C. Co. 
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_. .18 the keynote to Safety 
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HEN you step on board an airplane, you 

want to be free of anxiety. You want to 
enjoy flying with that mental comfort which is 
inspired not only by your pilot but also by the 
builder of your plane. 

Bellanca merits your confidence by building to 
uncompromising standards which, since 1908, 
have earned stock model Bellanca planes a perfect 
score for safety. In all details, efficiency and de- 
pendability have been developed regardless of 
cost, in order to safeguard Bellanca performance 
and the Bellanca reputation. 


The Bellanca Pacemaker dominates in an ex- 
traodinary combination of quick take-off, steep 


climb, high speed, ruggedness and stability. With | 


its automatic recovery from any abnormal posi- 
tion in flight, with its tremendous structural 


strength equal to the severest strain, the Pace- | 


maker is truly a safe airplane. All this... because 
it is a quality plane—America’s finest! 


Specification: six-place monoplane; dual contro]; luxurious 
appointments; high speed, 145 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 122 
m.p.h.; payload with pilot, 1,235 Ibs.; U. S. Dept. Commerce 
pepe Type Certificate No. 129; price, $14,950 flyaway 
actory. 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 
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Rentschler Triumphant 

Swiftly, spectacularly, the “fight for 
supremacy in the industry” (Time, April 
14 et seg.) was ended last week when 
United Aircraft & Transport Corp. wrung 
control of National Air Transport, Inc, 
from the Curtiss-Keys group. 

United’s Frederick Brant Rentschler be- 
came president and board chairman of 
NAT, supplanting Earle Reynolds and 
Howard E. Coffin. Other old-guard direc- 
tors surrendered their chairs to United 
men. 

But the victors were not unscarred by 
battle, for their determination to amass 
a controlling majority of NAT stock sent 
the price soaring. During the first quarter 
of this year, the price range was between 
11 and 253. United paid as high as 30 to 
gain its end. Finally they were forced to 
give one share of United for three of NAT. 
(United’s original offer was one-for-three- 
and-one-half.) 

What United Bought. NAT system 
consists of: 

35 cargo transport planes 
Douglas and Curtiss Falcon) 
$362,000. 

Eight hangars and one general office 
building. Value: $350,000. 

2,272 miles of airways. 


(mostly 
valued at 


289 total personnel (including 36 
pilots). 

Significance. United acquires NAT’S 
contract airmail routes between New 


York, Chicago and Dallas. Joined with 
its own Boeing lines, operating between 
Chicago and San Francisco, United now 
controls a complete (and unique) trans- 
continental system, and the largest total 
system in the U. S. passenger service is 
soon to be inaugurated on the New York- 
Chicago division. 

Under the terms of the McNary-Watres 
Airmail Bill passed by the House last fort- 
night (Time, April 28) and by the Senate 
last week, NAT’S mail contracts which 
would expire May 5 may be extended 
another six years without the Postmaster 
General’s calling for other bids. However, 
with its plentiful passenger equipment 
(Transcontinental Air Transport) and 
strategically located airports (Curtiss- 
Wright Airports Corp.), the Curtiss-Keys 
group may yet challenge Mr. Rentschler’s 
bold claim that “the air between the 
coasts is not big enough to be divided.” 





. sadmead 


Seven Days To B. A. 


With Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
(technical adviser) to fly the first ship, 
Pan American Airways, Inc., is serenely 
certain of far-flung publicity upon the 
opening of any new route. As thrice be- 
fore, Pan American received it in full 
measure last week when Lindbergh piloted 
a Sikorsky amphibian from Miami 1,200 
mi. over water to Cristobal, C. Z., i 
augurating a new seven-day mail service 
from New York to Buenos Aires. The 
Caribbean hop cuts four days from the 
route previously used via Belize, Tela, 
Managua, David and Panama City. The 
new schedule calls for at least 1,000 ml. 
of flight per day. 
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Pickwick Out 

All U. S. airlines carrying passengers 
only lost money last year. Such operators 
have been hanging on with the’sole hope of 
acquiring mail contracts. Last week Pick- 
wick Latin-American Airways Inc. found 
its burden too great, suspended its service 
between Los Angeles, Mexico City and 
San Salvador. Other U. S.-Mexico air- 


lines: Compania Mexicana de Aviacion 


(subsidiary of U. S.-owned Pan American | 


Airways, Inc.) and Corporacion Aero- 
nautica de Transportes (‘“‘CAT lines’’) 
which connects with domestic routes at 
El Paso and Brownsville, Tex. 


“Hell Diver” 


* 

Naval aircraft in bombing maneuvers 
used to fly at a safe altitude directly over 
their target, “lay their eggs,” hope for a 
hit. Rarely were they rewarded. Newer 
strategy is to dive upon the enemy battle- 
ship, release the bombs, pull up sharply— 
the bomb continuing the path of the dive. 
Under this terrific strain, wings of an 
ordinary airplane would crumple like 
paper. 

Last week, in response to a Navy call 
for bombing craft, Curtiss presented its 
new Wasp-powered XF8C-4 biplane at 





Mitchell Field, L. I. Testpilot William | 


Crosswell put the ship through gruelling 


7,000-ft. vertical dives, throttle wide | 


open, levelling off suddenly at 300 m. p. h. 
His observer was taken so ill that a sub- 
stitute was necessary. 

The new plane somewhat resembles the 
Vought Corsair in appearance but has 


the swept-back wings of the Curtiss Fal- | 


con. Since all Curtiss planes are named 
for birds (Robin, Condor, Thrush, etc., 
etc.) the new one has been tentatively 


dubbed Hell Diver. 








47 Seconds 

High over San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
during last week’s western war games (see 
p. 11), Flyer-Artist Clayton Knight 
sketched the position of two ‘enemy sub- 
marines” driving toward the metropolis. 
He handed the chart to Lieut. Haydn P. 
Roberts, radio engineer, who inserted it 
in a cylindrical machine. Forty seven 
seconds later the drawing was reproduced 
In a receiving device at Mather Field, 75 
mi. away, whence a squadron of bombers 
was sent to destroy the invaders. While 
the picture was being transmitted, Flyer- 
Artist Knight conversed with ground 
officers, elaborated on the scene. Based 
on a principle akin to telephotography, the 
tadio-photo device was developed by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

_Lieut. Roberts had more realistic prac- 
tice with the device later when he saw one 
of the “blue” Army planes plunge to earth 
in real trouble, followed by a floating para- 
chute? Roberts dashed off a map showing 
the wreck, flashed it to headquarters. The 


man with the parachute (he landed safely) | 


was’ Lieut. Irving A. Woodring, sole sur- 
vivor of the Army’s famed “Three Muske- 


Were killed in California two years ago. 
(Time, Oct. 8, 1928). 


teers” flying team. Lieuts. W. L. Cornelius | 
and J. J. Williams, his onetime partners, 


~ 





o—— 


Flights & Flyers | | 


Royal Escape. Nervous Britons who | 


















LATEST 
AERONAUTICAL 
NEWS FLASHES 


Active pilots’ licenses 
now number 9,279; stu- 
dents’ permits issued, 
28,738; aclive mechanics’ 
licenses, 7,196. 


Government- improved 
airways now exceed .25,- 
000 miles — over 14,000 
miles of which will be 
lighted and equipped for 
night flying by 1931. 


Regular air transporta- 
tion has increased until 
it now totals 90,000 
miles per day, Yofwhich 
is flown by night. 
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--.- another B. F. Goodrich Product 


E. Hamilton Lee 
RANKING PILOT 


AIR MAIL SERVICE 


Completes 


ITH well over 10,000 flying 

hours to his credit, E. Hamilton 
Lee, famous air mail pilot and dean of 
Boeing flyers, recently completed over 
a million miles in the air. 


Aviation stacks up another signi- 
ficant record. Again the fact is 
demonstrated that, with dependable 
equipment and skilled manipulation, 
the modern airplane has developed to 
the point of maintaining the heaviest 
schedules, day in and day out, through 
storm and fair weather, with the 
efficiency of a modern railroad. 


A keenly enthusiastic user of 
Goodrich Airplane Tires, Lee knows 
from experience that Silvertowns are 
sure and dependable under any and all 
conditions. Pilots choose Silvertowns. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Rubber. for 
Airplanes 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles . Goodrich Silvertowns . Zippers . Rubber Footwear 
Drug Sundries . Soles . Heels . Hose . Belting . Packing . Molded Goods 


The 
Corsair 36 foot Open Model. 


The Corsair 36 foot Enclosed 
Bridge Deck Model. 





Here are three great, fast cruisers whose every line fairly sings a siren 
song of the sea. They're “salty” as anything that ever sailed out of Salem 
in the days of the clipper ships, yet smart and swanky as a Paris frock fresh 
from the bandbox. There are roomy open cockpits forward and aft... a 
cabin whose four deep bunks invite restful sleep by night and lazy indolence 
by day .. . a tiled and nickel-plated toilet room . . . a round bottom hull 
properly designed by a prominent naval architect insuring seaworthiness 
and comfort. Why don’t you let us send you a set of interesting photographs? 


CORSAIR BOAT COMPANY 


Offices: 1030 Buhl Bldg., Detroit Yards: Trenton, Mich., on the Detroit River 
Pao 8 eu Ft. O.k8 Ss 


METROPOLITAN, NEW YORK TOLEDO, OHIO 
S. Clyde Kyle 1775 Broadway E. M. Littim 2503 Broadway 


BOSTON, MASS. 
: Pyne SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Atlantic Radio & Marine Co., Inc. Chapin Buick, Inc. 375 Onondaga St. 


20 Brookline Avenue 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Corwith Cramer 228 N. LaSaiie Street S. Clyde Kyle, Rialto Bldg. Sanfrancisco, Cal 
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frown upon the hardy diversions of their 
Prince of Wales were chilled last week 
by the crash of a Royal Air Force plane 
which had just carried the Prince from 
Khartum to Cairo, on his way home from 
South Africa. A flying officer and an air- 
craftsman (pilot and co-pilot) were killed, 
Shocked, Edward of Wales was not un- 
nerved. Well aware of the flying tradition 
that prescribes the “army cure”* he an- 
nounced he was impatient to get home and 
wanted his personal pilot to pick him up 
at Marseilles. British airmen applauded. 
Pilot and an escort were ready and wait- 
ing at Marseilles. With a luncheon stop 
at Le Bourget, where another escort of 
ten French fighting ships joined them, the 
Prince and his party flew the 615 miles 
to Windsor from Marseilles in 6 hr. 10 min. 

The Prince’s plane landed virtually on 
his own lawn, at Windsor Great Park. 
His pet Cairn terrier, Cora, barked a joy- 
ous welcome. His brothers, the Duke of 
York and Prince George, greeted him, 
whisked him away to Fort Belvedere where 
his parents waited. 

‘ Packard’s Woolson. Two weeks ago 
France and Germany each lost a crack 
airman in airplane accidents (Time, April 
28). Last week a crack U. S. aeronautical 
engineer, Capt. Lionel M. Woolson, and 
two others perished in the crash of a Ver- 
ville Air-coach powered with the Packard 
Diesel engine which Capt. Woolson had 
developed. 

Carl B. Knight of Detroit, Verville test- 
pilot, held the controls, with Harold B. 
Scutt of Douglaston, N. Y., beside him 
when the ship took off from Buffalo for 
New York where it was to be exhibited in 
the forthcoming air show. Near Attica 
a sudden snowstorm blew a swirling, 
opaque curtain about the cabin. Knight 
tried to’'turn about. Blindly he drove the 
ship full into a snow-covered hill. 

Thus neither Capt. Woolson nor his 
Diesel engine could in any way be held 
responsible for the tragedy. Nor was his 
death entirely in vain. A great claim for 
the Woolson Diesel is the elimination of 
fire hazard due to the use of non-explosive 
crude oil fuel. The accident justified this 
claim—no fire leaped from the split fuel 
tanks to cremate what life might have 
survived. 

Once a racing car driver, later a mechan- 
ical engineer, Capt. Woolson’s notable 
career as an aircraft designer began in the 
Army air corps, where he helped design 
the Liberty motor. After the War he was 
continuously associated with Packard Mo- 
tor Co., for which he designed motors ol 
varied types. Among them were the 
dirigible Shenandoah’s engines, the motor 
used by Commander John Rodgers on his 
Pacific flight of 1926, the racing motors 
intended for use by Lieut. Alford Joseph 
Williams in the Schneider Trophy races 
(True, Sept. 16). His greatest achieve- 
ment was the perfection of the Diesel, 
which represented ten years of work, prin- 
cipally in the reduction of weight. People 
who associate the name Diesel with large 
and ponderous marine engines splendidly 
adapted for heavy duty service, are always 
greatly surprised to see Capt. Woolson 
relatively delicate air Diesel. 








| *An Army flyer takes to the air as soon a 
possible after an accident, as a quick nerve 
| restorative. 
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Worlds 
Lightest “ 
Twin Outboard/ 


ERE’S the boat motor that all out- 
door America is talking about. As 
“stowable” and compact as a 

traveling bag — it f-o-l-d-s, as shown, 
toonly 11%4 x 1334 x 17 inches. Weighs 
only 29 pounds — world’s lightest twin 
cylinder outboard. Powerful, too — its 
2% horse power giving efficient speeds 
on family and fishing boats and yacht 
tenders, Gallon of fuel lasts 2% hours. 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Folding steering handle forms comfort- 
able carrying handle. Twin cylinders 
for smooth performance, with an indi- 
vidual silencer for each. Self steering. 
First to minimize vibration by cushion- 
ing power head in rubber. Gas tank in 
front, thus easier to fill. Automatic cir- 
culation of oil to main bearings. 


Write for Catalog. 
Outboard Motors Corporation 


Ole Evinrude, President 
5591-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Seg 





Run on Battery 20 Minutes 


Powerful 12-volt starting, used exclusively 
by Evinrude, Elto and Lockwood, will spin 


a large outboard motor 800 revolutions per | 


minute for at least 20 minutes without drain- 
ing the battery —four times as long as the 
conventional 6-volt system employed on auto- 
mobiles, 





EVINRUDE 
LOCKWOOD 


Outboard Motors 


UST touch a switch to start 
and stop. Battery is re- 
charged automatically. 

Have spot and running 
lights — all the handling 
convenience of costly run- 
abouts at a saving of hun- 
dreds of dollars. Write 
today for catalog on your 
favorite outboard — Elto, 
vinrude or Lockwood 
— all divisions of 
Outboard Motors 
Corporation, 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Ole Evinrude, President 
5591-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In Cleveland 


Modest and mannerly was the annual 
May exhibition of local artists which 
opened last week in Cleveland. The 
crowds were modish, social and enthusi- 
astic; the pictures were mostly recogniza- 
ble subjects pleasantly painted. A careful 
jury did not favor either of the two ex- 
hibited nudes, nor the several strange mod- 
ernisms. Clarence H. Carter took a first 
in the landscape class with Lake Erie Pat- 
terns, a conservative work pleasantly dem- 


onstrating shade-and-shadow effects on a | 


greensward. Mr. Carter also won the fig- 
ure-composition first prize with his Ezra 
Davenport, a portrait of a stolid York- 
state farmer. Second in this category was 
Mrs. Anna Tenggren, Artist, painted by 
her friend Elmer Brubeck, who employed 
a peculiar baboon blue in the delineation 
of Mrs. Tenggren’s mouth and chin. 

An eggplant captured the still-life award 
for Louise B. Maloney. There were also 
pastels, water-colors, murals and frescoes, 
woodcuts and photographs, with prizes for 
each. 


Definitions 

One of the easiest ways to start an 
argument is to attempt to define art. 
Never has it been done to the satisfaction 














Mrs. JOHN SLOAN 
She took the prize. 


of any considerable number of people, 
although the production of such definitions 
is so constant, competitive and exciting 
among artists and critics that it amounts 
to a perpetual esthetic parlor game. De- 
fined John Ruskin: “Fine art is that in 
which the hand, the head, and the heart 
go together.” ‘Art,’ hazards John Gals- 
worthy, “is that imaginative expression of 
human energy, which through technical 
concretion of feeling and perception, tends 
to reconcile the individual with the uni- 
versal, by exciting in him impersonal eme- 
tion.” Ralph Waldo Emerson declared: 
“The conscious utterance of thought, by 
speech or action, to any end, is art.” 

Last week marked the end of a contest 











REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


“The Shoe thats Different” 


In this day and age when everything has “ gone 
modern,” why shuffle along in shoes not meant for 
the cement age we live in 

Get yourself a pair of Foot-Joy shoes—there are 
styles for all occasions, street, sport or evening 
wear. You will know with your first step that 
here's a shoe that is different—modern—with a 
foundation made to stand the impact of unyield- 
ing tile office floors and concrete sidewalks. Smart- 
looking—of course—and the smartness won't dis 
appear with your first shine. You'll never complain 
of tiredness caused by improper shoes when Foot- 
Joys carry your weight. Nor will arch trouble ever 
trouble you. 

Let us send you something unusual. It is a 
miniature wardrobe-full of shoes. It will convince 
you of the smartness of Foot-Joy styles and give 
you a clear idea of the proper shoes for different 
types of men. Write for it today—or better still 
go see the Foot-Joy dealer in your city. He knows 
how to fit your feet for style and comfort. 


The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Established 1857 


Dealers in most of the larger cities. 


In New York City, 4 East 44th Street 
Name 


Address 





Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Railroad, 


Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


Investment and Brokerage Service 


Members New York and 
other leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 


.. BEVERY 2" 
Power Lawn ..~2 
Mowers 


Leadership 


eed Leading Parks, Cemeteries 

and Golf Courses where power mowers 
must operate daily have standardized on 
Jacobsen Mowers as the most economical 
and dependable lawn mowing equipment. 


A Model for Every Lawn 


Built in several sizes of both wheel and roll- 
er types, they embody the most advanced 
engineering. Special built — powerful 
motors; enclosed gear-drive, auto-type dif- 
ferential, self sharpening reel, are original 
Jacobsen features. The Sickle- 
Bar Attachment cuts dandelions, 
| buckhorn and other weeds while 
mowing the lawn. 
Catalog and demonstration on 
: request. Mail the coupon. 
JACOBSEN MFG. 
COMPANY 
Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 
New York Office: 
9-30 507 West 56th Street 
SRSCSESSSSSSSSSESEESESESEE ESSERE SEES SESE 
JACOBSEN MFG. CO., Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 


Please send me free catalog, “Lawns Beautiful,” 
describing your power mowers. 


SIZE OF LAWN 














opens in June the new Shedd Aquarium, 
containing probably the most compre- 
hensive collection of aquatic life ever 
exhibited. Visitors to Chicago should 
see this world’s largest aquarium; the 
$3,000,000 gift of the late John G. 
Shedd, eminent Chicagoan, to the city. 
Commonwealth Edison Compaay pro- 
vides full electric service. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
162 consecutive quarterly dividends. Send 
for Year Book. Stock listed on The 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 


"all 389 BEST BOOKS 


ro coveringthewholerange of human 
BOOKS thought, from Art to Zoology including 
fiction and reference books are listed in 
our new we ter **My Books.” 
Every one worthy of a place in your 
Surary,. we peed wisely, consult this 
unigue list. rite for 
= copy TODAY F R E E 
At us save you money on any book in print 


| NewYork Publishing Co. Dept.s-F 25 Dominick St., N.Y. 
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| for a new definition of art. Sponsor: the 
Halton Endowment for Girls, Inc. (hos- 


pital beds for working girls) of Manhattan, 
Judges: Funnyman Irvin Shrewsbury 
Cobb, Editor Mary Fanton Roberts of 
Arts & Decoration, Artist Randall Davey, 
Prize: ($100). Winner: Mrs. John 
Sloan, plump wife of famed Painter. 


| Teacher John Sloan of Manhattan, Presi- 


dent of the Society of Independent Artists. 
Mrs. Sloan’s definition was publicly pro- 
nounced during the fifth annual “Carnival 
of Imagination,” a benefit ball and pageant 
for the Halton Endowment. Clad in ruffles 


_ and a Spanish mantilla, Mrs. Sloan ap- 


peared as “The Art of Emotion,” while 
her husband represented “The Art of Im- 


| agination” and others joined the cere- 


monies as “The Art of Parenthood,” “The 
Art of Chicken Love.” Mrs. Sloan’s win- 
ning definition: “Art is that beauty which 
the imagination has created and which 
awakes in the observer an emotion of 


| pleasure similar to that of the creator.” 


Other definitions: 

John Sloan: “Art is the creative urge 
of life’s consciousness.” 

Boardman Robinson, painter, muralist 
(Time, Nov. 25): “Art is the interpreta- 
tion of some universal order.” 

Arthur Davison Ficke, poet, essayist: 
“Art is the revolt of the heart against the 
tyranny of the brain.” 

Witter Bynner, poet: “Art is man try- 
ing to find something better than the 
image he was made in.” 

Hugh Ferriss, famed architectural ren- 


| derer and visionary: “Art is to science 


and business as one’s feelings are to his 
thoughts and his deeds, 7. e., crucified be- 
tween the two thieves.” 

Phelps Phelps, onetime N. Y. State 
Assemblyman: “Art is the perfection of 
expression.” 

Louis C. M. Reed, artist: “Art is yearn- 
ing done in matter.” 

Rex Stout, novelist: “Art is man’s at- 
tempt to conquer nature, either by im- 
proving upon her or by condemning her.” 

Carl Brandt, artist: ‘‘Art is that subject 
of conversation which was made demode 
first by the advent of Prohibition and 
second by the unpleasantness in Wall 
Street.” 


THEATRE 


Revival 


Romeo and Juliet. The occasion of 
the 366th anniversary of Shakespeare's 
birth was seized upon by the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre as an opportunity for pre- 
senting Romeo and Juliet. Generally con- 
tent with a small part and the direction 
of her company, Eva LeGallienne this 
time took upon herself one of the title 
réles. The performance had a somewhat 
Bohemian disregard for the usual trap- 
pings of Shakespearean drama. The text, 
trimmed, sounded unusually businesslike, 
curt, direct. 

The balcony of Juliet is a witness-box 
on which most good actresses have at 
some time stood for final appraisal. In 


her trial, Miss LeGallienne ran a con- 


scientious gamut of flippancy, catlike nerv- 
ousness, passion, despair. Donald Cam- 
eron’s Romeo was comely but lethargic. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

Stepping Sisters is a loudly hilarious 
farce which concerns itself with the for- 
tunes of three retired burlesque actresses 
who once carried spears on the Columbia 
circuit in the days when “it was a privilege 
to have your picture in the Police Gazette.” 
They meet for the first time in 20 years. 
It develops that Cecelia (“Sissy”) Ramsey 
(Theresa Maxwell Conover) aspires to a 
place in Patchogue, L. I, society; that 
Regina (“Queenie”) Chetworth-Lynde 
(Helen Raymond) has become a Shake- 
spearean; that Rose (“Rosie”) La Marr 
(Grace Huff) is still in burlesque, but 
as a producer. 

The occasion for the muster at Patch- 
ogue is a socialite benefit performance. 
And although the onetime troupers are 
delighted to see one another again, Sissy 
and Queenie are loth to admit publicly 
their acquaintanceship with Rosie and the 
spangled past. But after Sissy’s daughter 
marries a musicomedian, and after Sissy’s 
husband admits clandestine friendship for 
the free-and-easy Rosie, and after Patch- 
ogue society ostracizes Sissy’s entire hOuse- 
hold, the curtain bangs down on a scene 
of beer-drinking good-fellowship between 
the aging handmaidens of Buffoonery. 

Room 349. Among recent plays with 
plots based partially upon true stories 
are: An American Tragedy, Machinal, 
Spellbound, Jarnegan, Gods of the Light- 
ning, Rope’s End, Dishonored Lady. Of 
the true-story school also is Room 349—‘‘a 
play etched from life’—which attempts 
to capitalize the murder of the late Arnold 
Rothstein, Manhattan mountebank, who 
was mysteriously shot in Room No. 349 
of the Park Central Hotel on Nov. 4, 
1928, in circumstances which suggested 
that he had been remiss about paying his 
gambling debts (Time, Dec. 24, 1928). 

The first scene is in the hall outside 
Room No. 349 in the Royal Hotel. Sev- 
eral people seemed interested in doing 
away with Hero Harold Stromberg when 
suddenly comes the report of a revolver. 
Next scene occurs in the fatal room itself 
with Mr. Stromberg—acted by cinema 
villain Roy D’Arcy (The Merry Widow) 
—lying near death from a gunshot wound. 
Grouped about him are his henchmen and 
his beauteous blonde girl-friend Babette 
Marshall, whose part is taken by the sun- 
tanned companion of the late Gambler 
Rothstein, Inez Norton, a stroke of show- 
manship calculated to add to the play’s 
veracity. Mr. Stromberg expires after ex- 
horting his minions to “treat her square, 
treat her square!” 

Then follows the courtroom scene in 
which “Sandy” Tully (Jack Hartley), 
good friend of the deceased, is being tried 
for Stromberg’s murder on very thin evi- 
dence indeed. Just as a witness is about 
to tell all he knows, a fusillade rings out 
from an upper box of the theatre, thus 
somehow terminating the legal proceed- 
Ings. Last act is a flashback to Room No. 
349, a scene in which Mr. Stromberg is 
portrayed as being wise, powerful, philan- 
thropic, tender. His short temper, his de- 
sire to “quit the racket” and marry 
Babette are given as reasons for the quar- 
tel and the shooting. But the shooting oc- 
curs in the dark, just where audiences were 
left, along with the New York Police De- 
partment, after the actual Rothstein killing. | 





Te carriage of long ago! It is 
still the conveyance of aristo- 
crats at The Homestead, when they 
do not choose to motor or ride 
horseback. Leisurely, dignified and 
safe, it is a welcome change from 
life in the city. It gives you time to 
see the country as you pass; to hear 
the note of red bird, thrush and 
wild canary. You see alert cotton- 
tails nose-dive and leap to cover 
along the road. You revel in the 
beauties of sky and brilliant sun- 
shine over the mountain tops. 


And there is Hoover, your silver- 
haired driver. He will tell you, if 
you ask him, of the days of long 
ago when he, as a boy, drove the 
stage coach from Millboro Junction 
to Hot Springs. For fifty-three years 
Hoover has been driving guests of 
The Homestead comfortably around 
this beautiful country. There are 
many others—like Johnson, for in- 
stance, with forty-five years of ser- 
vice. One is always perfectly at ease 
with any of our drivers. 


In the Spring, you may drive over 
Delafield Trail, around the side of 
Warm Springs Mountain, up and 
ever up, rounding one curve after 
another, past great clumps of pur- 
ple, white and pink rhododendron 
hidden away below huge boulders, 
protected by spreading trees. 
Throughout the year the country- 


HOT SPRINGS 


side abounds in wildflowers of all 
colors. 


A glorious view unfolds as you re- 
turn from your fourteen mile ride. 
Thirty-two hundred feet below lie 
great country houses and their gar- 
dens. White roads wind through the 
valley. In the distance—ridge undu- 
lating beyond ridge—blue and pur- 
ple and shadowy green, the always 
changing, forever beautiful moun- 
tains. 


You forget yourself in the magic 
of it, and when you have returned 
to The Homestead, it seems to have 
been a trip to another world. You 
are refreshed—ready to begin the 
day all over again. Driving in this 
picturesque, elegant, quaint old way 
of traveling, is often an important 
part of many a joyous day at The 
Homestead. 


Hundreds of guests who come here 
only for golf, or tennis, or dancing, 
or rest, or a delightful social life, 
carry home news of what they have 
seen the Springs do for others. And 
these “others” who have utilized 
theunexampled facilities for hydro- 
therapeutic treatments at The 
Homestead, take home more than 
news. They take home a vigor and 
revived enthusiasm they came to 
find. An interesting booklet upon 
request. Kindly write to Christian 
S. Andersen, Resident Manager. 


Reservations and transportation from New York may be secured 
from the Virginia Hot Springs office in the Ritz-Carlton. 
Daily through Pullman service from New York, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and other Ohio cities to the Virginia Hot Springs. 


Che HOMESTEAD 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Summer Temperature Averages 66° 











Little Orchid Annie. The heroine of 
this rather determinedly smutty comedy 
is an ingenuous, not-beautiful-but-dumb 
mannequin in Mme Elaine’s wholesale 
dress house, who cannot understand why 
a man named Kuppenheimer and another 
named Graham shower her with motors, 
apartments, jewelry. 

Climax of the show comes at a Christ- 
mas Eve baby party given by Annie. 
There, attired in rompers, Little-Boy-Blue 
suits and diapers, Annie’s two good friends 
and the young man to whom she is secretly 
married and is sending through Yale be- 
come embroiled in a free-for-all and are 
taken to jail. Virtue triumphant, every- 
thing turns out all right on Christmas 
day. 








Atavism 

When Kilpatrick’s Oldtime Minstrels 
opened in Manhattan last fortnight, be- 
whiskered gentlemen who could not re- 
member having witnessed a minstrel show 
in town since 1908, gathered their grand- 
children about them and hurried to see 
the performance. When it closed last week 
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MOMENT DESESPERANT 


DESPERATE 


When you are down to your last tin of truffles and 
there is no relief in sight . . composez votre visage 


(keep a stiff upper lip) .. Bien! (pronounced bien) 


TIME 


they were vaguely concerned. Radio lis- 
teners made a craze of the Two Black 
Crows (Moran & Mack) last year, of 
Amos ‘n’ Andy this year. Why would peo- 
ple not patronize the only truly U. S$ 
contribution to the theatre? Certainly the 
Kilpatrick production was archeologically 
faithful. The only thing that old gentle- 
men missed was the street parade, im- 
possible because of Manhattan’s garbled 
traffic. 

Decked out in orange & blue and black 
& white striped satin costumes, with 
bulging dickies, great chrysanthemums, 
flaring bow ties, sat a grinning horseshoe 
of blackamoor faces. Endmen who were 
not black enough were darkened with cork, 
given mournful red mouths. Seated in the 
centre was a dapper, immaculate Mr. Inter- 
locutor (Henry Troy), resplendent in a 
white satin cutaway. 

Followed the traditional heterogeneous 
display of darky talent: the inevitable tall 
basso sang “When the Bell in the Light- 
house Rings” (ding dong); a frisky tenor 
rendered ““Trans-mag-ni-fi-can-bam-dam-u-, 
ality.” Oldtimers in the audience hummed 
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along with “Castle on the River Nile” and 
“My Babe from Boston Town.” Programs 
rustled in cadence with Mr. William 
(“Porkchops”) Cornish’s matchless soft 
shoe shuffling. But the real fun came when 
the endmen (Boneses and Tambourines) 
went into action. If the jokes were old, 
they were laughed at because they had 
not been heard for a long time. Sample: 

Mr. Bones: Mr. Interlocutor, didn’t you 
tell me the other day that six and three 
made nine? 

Mr. Interlocutor: Yes, I did, Mr. Bones. 

Mr. Bones: Well, then yestiddy you said 
that five and four made nine. 

Mr. Interlocutor: That’s right, Mr. 
Bones. 

Mr. Bones: Then which one is I to 
believe? 

One funster enlarged on the idea that 





































Mr. TAmsBo 


Manhattan was not amused. 


one’s mouth should be in the top of ones 
head so that breakfast might be placed in 
a hat and eaten while going to work; and 
that one eye should be in the face and the 
other in the back of the head because 
“it’s just as important that you see where 
you’re coming from as where you're going 
to.” Mr. Tambo, dressed as a colored 
preacher, announced that on the following 
Sunday babies would be baptized at the 
East end, the Sunday after at the West 
end, and the Sunday after that at both 
ends. 

Critics of minstrelsy thought that the 
show’s failure was not the result of any 
inadequacy of the “First Part,” but by the 
mediocre character of the “Olio” (vaude- 
ville). Producer Kilpatrick's Olio con- 
tained a series of antediluvian skits which 
included a ventriloquist, a female imper- 
sonator and some more singing, performed 
before a splendid example of early Ameri- 
can opera-house curtain which bore adver- 
tisements for a patent electric belt, a dry 
goods store, and Mike’s saloon. By far 
the best act in the Olio was not in the 
oldtime minstrel tradition, but bore the 
stamp of the modern night club. It was 
provided by Messrs. Sidney Easton and 
Bert Howell, whose trick improvisations 
on ukulele, violin, and portable organ 
brought loud applause even from _ those 
who wanted their minstrelsy atavistic. 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 


One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis 
& Company, telling 
how the worker in 
medical science, your 
physician, and the 
maker of medicines 
are surrounding you 
with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 


Ce 


While studying invisible rays at the University of Wurzburg in 1895, 


Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen discovered what he christened the X-ray. 


Anarchy in the human body 


You should know these facts about cancer 


When Roentgen stumbled upon the power 
of the mysterious X-ray to penetrate the 
tissues of the human body, he little dreamed 
that he had given to medical science a pow- 
erful weapon in the fight against cancer— 
one of the greatest scourges of humanity. 
You know, of course, that the body tissues 
are made up of cells. For some unknown 
reason, a few cells occasionally “run wild.” 
Stomach cells, for example, may grow be- 
yond their natural limits and invade the 
surrounding tissues. There they grow with 
abnormal speed. Cancer, which a medical 
writer has called “anarchy in the human 
body.” is the result of such unnatural cell 
growth and it may affect any organ. 


Often curable if taken in time 


Cancer always begins as a small growth or 
ulceration which seldom causes pain or 
discomfort. If the growth or ulcer is 
promptly and completely removed, the 
cancer is cured. But the symptoms vary 
greatly—they range all the way from an 
innocent looking lump in the breast to in- 
digestion coupled with loss of weight. 
Only a qualified physician is competent to 


diagnose cancer, and only early diagnosis 
and treatment can make cure possible. 

Even at a more advanced stage, cancer is 
not always the hopeless disease so many 
consider it to be—but a cancer that could 
be cured by a surgical operation today may 
be beyond help in a month. 

In the treatment of cancer, modern 
science uses the X-ray,.radium and surgery, 
either singly or in combination. 

It is the very mystery that surrounds the 
X-ray and radium, that has made it easy for 
charlatans to exploit the hopes of cancer 
sufferers. But these powerful remedies are 
extremely dangerous unless used by an ex- 
perienced, highly-trained physician. 

Beware of medicinal preparations adver- 
tised as “cancer cures.” No effective treat- 
ment for cancer has yet been developed 
except surgery, radium and the X-ray. 

If a sign appears which makes you fear 
the possibility of cancer your safest course 
is to go to your doctor promptly. If your 
fear is justified, you have gained valuable 
time. But the probability is that cancer is 
not present, and your doctor’s reassurance 
will relieve you of needless worry. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 





Is steam fog one of your problems? 


The two actual photographs taken at Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, 
tell how Modine Unit Heaters overcome it. 


Above is the hot pickling vat for treating 
sheet metal before Modines were installed 
— visibility nil. Below, with Modines install- 
ed, practically all steam is dispersed. 


In dairy plants, cleaning establishments, 


paper mills, as well as metal treating plants, 
Modines are equally successful. 


In industrial plants large and small, the 
name Modine has come to stand for better, 


quicker, dependable, more economical 
heating as well as the desirable equipment 
for special applications. Modines suspend- 
ed from the steamline, deliver heat down 


and keep it down where it is effective. Let 
us send you complete facts now. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Unit Heaters 
Domestic Copper Radiation Automotive Radiators 
1716 RACINE ST. RACINE, WIS. 
Branch offices in all large cities 


London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd. 
26-30 Artillery Lane 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 





In Graval, France, Mme Marie Rim- 
bert gave birth to a boy. While being re- 
moved to a larger hospital, she paused at 
Neufchatel-en-Bray, gave birth to a girl. 
Chance 

In Manhattan, Jacob Cohen, 50-year- 
old furrier, was caught with a gallon of gin 
under his counter. Accused of selling 
liquor, he protested: “I use it to clean 
coats,” was fined $100. 

Something Terrible 

In Manhattan, decorous readers of the 
New York Times were amazed by an ad- 
vertisement: “Edna F. Your folks from 
California are here and feel something 
terrible about you. Charlie is drinking 
again. For Goodness sakes phone hotel, 


Katy.” 


Buss 

In Long Island City, N. Y., James 
Hughes, porter in a telephone building, 
took Miss Barbara Westlake and Mrs. 
Stephanie Werner, switchboard operators, 
up in an elevator, stopped it above the 
third floor, turned around and tried to buss 
Mrs. Werner. Miss Westlake became hys- 
terical, Mrs. Werner jumped out of the 
elevator, fell down the shaft, died. 


ee 


Cold 


In Seattle, Wash.. Al Barnum con- 
mitted suicide because he had a cold in 
the head. 


Melancholy 

In Vienna, Ga., O. H. Winsfrey became 
melancholy, shot his two mules to death, 
set fire to his barn, set fire to his home, 
killed himself with a shotgun. 
Breakfast 

In Raritan, N. J., William Pittenger 
got up and asked his wife to cook his 
breakfast. When she protested that she 
was sick, he went outside, shot his head 
olf, 


Wheelchair 

Near Portsmouth, N. H., Charles Wag- 
goner, crippled and confined to a wheel- 
chair for 15 years, rolled himself from his 
farm across twelve miles of rutted country 
roads toward the ocean, rolled to a pier, 
rolled to the railing, plunged himself into 
the water, drowned. 


Suicide 

In Scarsdale, N. Y., Policeman Vincent 
Jural gave chase to a speeding sedan, 
which presently stopped. 

Drawing alongside, Policeman Jural 
found Arnold D. Beckermann behind the 
wheel, a suicide. Oppressed by business 
worries, he had become further discour- 
aged at the prospect of an arrest, shot 
himself through the head, stopped the ca! 
as he died. 
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Joseph H. Dodson 
America’s foremost 
bird authority for 50 
years, has written an 
interesting book, 
beautifully illustrated 
with 55 actual photo- 
graphs— “Your Bird Friends and How to 
Win Them."’ Tells you how to have birds 
on your premises the year round— explains 
styles of houses, baths and shelters they 
prefer. Send for this FREE book today. 
Birds are useful. They keep the garden 
freefromcut worms, bugs, moths and other 
A destructive insects. 
- BS Martins feed from 
P ‘ . theair. One colony 
will de troy thou- 
sands (f mosquitoes 
a day. 
Birds Bring Cheer 
A medley of bird songs will 
add to the at- 
tractiveness of any 
home. Naturally, 
birds go where 
they are most wel- 
come—have good 
places to nest, plenty of fresh water and 
are not molested by their enemies. 
Write for free book. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
217 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 
Dodson Bird Houses are priced 
from $2 to $160 Wren House 


LAY WRITI , G 
Classes in playwriting, | playwriting, LU. 
flayshop production for et BA 
promising mss., walking UNIVERSITY 
rehearsals, etc. C ompeti- 
tive scholarships available. For catalog write: 


THE DEAN, School of Speech and Theatre Arts, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Flicker House 


Queen Anne Martin House 








THERE are thousands of 
periodicals—There is just 
ONE ew amaae zine 


——_ 
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HERE’ S a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems. Contains 
wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping forms, 
completely filled in, illustrating uses. For 
office or factory —business or profession—it 
shows you simplest and most efficient meth- 
ods of accounting now being used by 300,000 
leading firms. Book sent FREE when request- 
ed on business stationery. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6072 Stone Street, Roc hester, N. Y. 


Merely Fill in Coupon and 140-page Book 
Will be Sent you FREE 


Name 
Business 


City 








TIME 


Rat 

In Albany, N. Y., traffic was halted 
while Patrolman Henry Kasten pursued a 
skittering white rat around corners, under 
the wheels of vehicles. Captured, the rat 


was put in a shoe-box, locked up in jail. 


A 
o———_. 


Whistler 


In St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. Harry Raymond 
asked the police to catch her husband and 
return him. Said she: “Every night since 
he lost his job he walks through the alley 
whistling ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.’ 
I know his whistle.” 


Snakes 

In Bridgetown, N. J., Walter Peterson, 
II, was brought to police headquarters, 
charged with pilfering gas meters. Asked 
what was bulging in his pocket, he an- 
swered: “Nothing that would interest.” 
A suspicious sergeant- then wrested a tin 
box from him, said: “Yes, it is, and you’ve 
been smoking too.” He opened the box, 
spryly jumped away when 25 watersnakes 
slithered out, demanded that Walter 
gather up the serpents and leave. 


; ; 
Lady’s Aid 

In Spokane, Wash., Lette Jourdin, sec- 
retary of the county Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Sunday School 
teacher, member of the Ladies’ Aid, was 
arrested for sending obscene matter 
through the mails. The obscene matter 
consisted of letters which Lette Jourdin 
wrote and addressed to herself. Her pur- 
pose in writing these letters, she confessed, 
was to incriminate Sheriff Floyd Brower 
whom she selected two years ago as her 
“ideal man.” So obscene were Lette Jour- 
din’s letters that police refused to let re- 
porters read them 


is 


Hippo 

In St. John’s, South Africa, Hubert, a 
hippopotamus who had waddled 1,000 
miles from Zululand, irritated a town 
councilor by following him into the town 
hall. Previously, the hippopotamus had 
waddled about the business district of St. 
John’s on two occasions and had once 
strolled from his home in the Umzipulu 
River to Durban, where he entered the 
lobby of a hotel. Friendly, the hippopot- 
amus is reported to have lost his temper 
only once, when natives threw stones at 
him, causing him to charge them, injur- 
ing two. 


Advertisement 

In Columbia, S. C., the Columbia 
Record refused to print an advertisement 
which said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen 

“Friends and seekers, 

“Buy your corn whiskey from us. 

“Pure charred corn whiskey. 

“Delivered any time, day or night. 

“Probably this looks too bold to be 
true, but if you think so give us a call 
and follow instruction, any one that wants 
it, officers and all. 

“Prices are: 

“$1 per pt., 
gallon. 

“Nothing over half gallon delivered.” 


$2 per qt., $4 per half 











TRAVEL TALKER 


Indians were induced by him 


To Benjamin Franklin, Colonial 
diplomat, was assigned the task of 
negotiating treaties on behalf of his 
sovereign commonwealth, with cer- 
tain recalcitrant Indian tribes. Of 
his reception among these aborigines 
he wrote the following in his cele- 
brated ‘‘Autobiography:” 

**As soon as they (strangers) arrived 
within hearing of Indian villages, they 
stop and halloo, remaining there until 
invited to enter. Two old men usually 
came out to them and lead them in. 
There is in every village a vacant dwell 
ing called the stranger’s house. Here 
they are placed, while the old men go 
round, from hut to hut, acquainting the 
inhabitants that strangers are arrived, 
who are probably hungry and weary; 
and every one sends them what he can 
spare of victuals and skins to repose on. 
When the strangers are refreshed pipes 
and tobacco are brought; then come 
offers of service, if the strangers have 
occasion for guides, or any necessaries 
for continuing their journey.” 


Customs Continue: 

Times have changed but our spirit 
of hospitality has not been diminished. 
At The Benjamin Franklin you receive 
a warm welcome and courteous service 
just as the great and good philosopher, 
after whom this hotel is named, would 
have wished for an institution dedicat- 
ed to his ideals. 

1200 rooms, each with bath. 
Rates commence at $4 


Horace Leland Wiggins ~ Managing Director 











Investment Advice 











Advice is a term often used and often misunderstood. 
Analysis rather than advice, should be the first step in 
any investment decision. Every investor, before pur- 
chasing any type ofsecurities should analyze thoroughly 
his own financial position. 

Then when his own individual problems are clearly 
defined and understood, a competent investment or- 
ganization should be consulted. 

The National City Company, with its international 
buying and distributing organization, is well qualified 
to act in such consultant capacity. In its list of offer- 
ings will be found high grade securities of widely dif- 
ferent classifications. From them, with the help of a 
National City man, investments that conform to in- 


dividual needs may be selected. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States and Canada 


and in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Tokio and Shanghai. 
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COMING 


National A ffairs 

May 7—Departure of first group of 
Gold Star Mothers for France. Purpose: 
pilgrimage to graves of U. S. War dead, 
Sponsor: U.S. Government. 

May 10-18—Visit of U. S. battle & 
scouting fleets to Manhattan. 

Foreign News 

May 6—British Empire commemorates 
2oth year reign of George V. 

May 14—First of series of five courts 
to be held at Buckingham Palace, London. 
Purpose: formal presentation of U. S. and 
other women to Queen Mary, King 
George. 

May 16—Opening of Stockholm Expo- 
sition; at Stockholm, Sweden. 


Music 

May 4-10—National Music Week. 

May 8—Mozart Festival; at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

May 14-17—Thirty-seventh annual 
May Festival of the University of Mich- 
igan School of Music; at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

May 16, 17—Bach Festival; at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Art 

May s5—Opening of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. 

May 15—Retrial of $500,000 damage 
(by slander) suit against Sir Joseph Du- 
veen (TiME, Feb. 19, 1929 ef seq.); in 
Manhattan. 

Religion 

May 11—First performance of the 
1930 Passion Play, dramatizing the life 
of Christ; at Oberammergau, Bavaria. 

May 15-23—National Congress of the 
Salvation Army; in Manhattan. 


Education 

May 16—Inauguration of Dr. Kath- 
erine Blunt as president of Connecticut 
College: in New London, Conn.  Speak- 
ers: Yale’s Angell, Vassar’s MacCracken, 
Wellesley’s Pendleton. 
Press 

May 18—Arrival of 14 European jour- 
nalists for U. S. tour. Sponsor: Car- 
negie Endownment for International 
Peace. 


Medicine 

May 1-Sept. 30—lInternational Mental 
Hygiene Exhibition; at Dresden, Ger- 
many. 

May 5-10—International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene; in Washington. 

May s—Beginning of annual Red Cross 
convention; in Washington. 

May s—Beginning of 78th annual 
meeting of American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation; in Baltimore, Md. 


Aeronautics 

May 1o—Close of Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce Show; at Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan. 
National technical aero- 





May 19-22 
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nautic meeting of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; in Dayton, Ohio. 


Business 

May 5-10—Annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress; at Cincin- 
nati. 

May 9—Meeting of American Iron & 
Steel Institute; at Hotel Commodore, 
Manhattan. 

May 14—New England Export Confer- 
ence; at Boston. 

May 18-21—Annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America; in 
Washington. 


Sport 

GOLF 

May 12-17—British Women’s cham- 
pionship; at Formby Golf Club, Formby, 
England. 

May 15, 16—British-U. S. Walker Cup 
matches; at Royal St. George’s Golf 
Club, Sandwich, England. 

Horse RACING 

May 9—The Preakness; at Pimlico, 
Md. 

May 17—Kentucky Derby; at Church- 
ill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 

ROWING 

May 10o—Navy v. Syracuse; on Severn 
River, Annapolis, Md. 

May 17—Harvard v. Navy v. Pennsyl- 
vania v. M. I. T.; on Charles River, 


Boston. 
GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 

A MontH IN THE CoUNTRY—Turgenev, 
delicate suburbiana, Alla Nazimova. 

AppLtE Cart—Monarchistic Shavianism. 

BERKELEY SQUARE—Leslie Howard and 
Margalo Gilmore under the influence of 
Henry James. 

HotEL UNiversE—An elaborate inquiry 
into the frustrations of people of unim- 
portance, by Philip Barry. 

Journey's ENp—British Public School 
men on the Western Front. 

JunE Moon—Intimate glimpses of Tin 
Pan Alley. 

ResouNnp—Hope Williams as Hope Wil- 
liams, at home and abroad 

STREET SCENE—Tempest in a brown- 
Stone front. 

SUBWAY Express—Murder on the un- 
derground. 

THe GreEN Pastures—Many a Ne- 
gro’s idea of Heaven. 

Tue Last Mite—A frightening one-act 
play in the death house to which two acts 
ot sure-fire melodrama are added. 

Uncte Vanya—Chekov revived, gently 
handled by Cinemactress Lillian Gish, 
Walter Conolly, Osgood Perkins 

Musical—Eart CarRROLL’s SKETCH 
Book, Firry MILLIoN FRENCHMEN, SONS 
0’ Guns, Kitpatrick’s OLDTIME MIN- 
STRELS, THREE LitTLe GIRLS, SIMPLI 
SIMON, 


Best Pictures 

Journey’s Enp—British soldiers at 
their tragic shell game. 

ANNA Curistre—Around the water- 
front with Greta Garbo. 

THe MAN FROM BLANKLEY s—Barry- | 
More with a buzz-on. 


SARAH AND Son—Ruth Chatterton and 
the mother theme. 


WHEN CUSTOMERS COME 
TO THE FACTORY are vy ou 


reluctant about 
their seeing the 
toilet room? 


EXECUTIVES of progressive concerns always welcome the op- 
portunity to show customers through their plants. They take 
pride in pointing out the modern machinery and equipment. 
But should these visitors, perchance, see the employees’ toilet 
rooms, an otherwise good impression might be spoiled! For, 
all too often, this important part of many factories appears 
run-down and neglected. This shabby appearance is caused 
by old, worn-out toilet seats—a condition which could easily 
be remedied by replacing the worn-out seats with durable, 
attractive Church Sani-Black Toilet Seats. 

Church Sani-Black Seats are a profitable investment. They 
improve the toilet room of factories, office buildings, hotels, 
schools, hospitals—all buildings of a public or semi-public 
nature. They are made of a hard rubber composition and 
will not chip, crack or lose their original finish. They are 
guaranteed to last for the lifetime of the building in which they 
are installed. 

Write for the special booklet on Church Sani-Black Toilet 
Seats. It describes our full line and may suggest an inexpen- 
sive way for you to make the toilets in your building look 
like new. Be sure to state what type of building interests you. 
C. F. Church Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. T-5, Holyoke, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the illustrated catalog describing Church Sani-Black 
Seats for (state kind of building) 


Name ___ 





Address 





City 





CHURCH +-SEATS 


“TOILET SEATS FOR BETTER BUILDING 


GSs8°? 










Any 
way you 
write it 



















copies 
it 












Qne copy ora 
hundred—quick, 
neat, errorless., 


makes copies 
direct from your 
original writing, 
typing, or drawing—no 
stencil, type, or carbon. 





The whole story in a booklet, “Cut- 
ting Costs with Copies”—write forit. 






Ditto Incorporated 
2274 W. Harrison St., Chicago 










Use paper or card 
—Ditto copies any 
form or kind of 
writing; in colors: 
all or any part of 
the original. 
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Jesuitry 

SHE KNEW SHE Was RiIGHT—Jesse 
Lynch Williams—Scribner’s ($2.50). 

Death came to Author Jesse Lynch 
Williams last September. He left this 
book, a quietly satirical study of reli- 
gious dogmatism. Greatly daring, Author 
Williams has made his dogmatist-villain 
a woman, and a beauty. 

Hilda Harlan, very rich, very comely, 
very sure of herself, always got what 
she wanted but thought God’s will was 
hers. She had been made pious at an 
early age and never got over it. When 
she married Cope Harlan, penniless pro- 
fessor of economics, her family disap- 
proved but had to give in; soon it was 
Cope who was giving in. Cope was an 
agnostic; his skepticism quickly ran 
foul of Hilda’s belief in her divine right- 
ness. Their first serious quarrel arose 
over the baptism of their infant daugh- 
ter; Cope refused to admit she was ‘‘con- 
ceived in sin,” objected to the promises 
her baptismal sponsors would have to 
make, their own hypocrisy in making 
them. Finally Hilda forced him to a 
separation. He went abroad, made a 
name for himself on an international fi- 
nance commission. Then Hilda wanted 
to marry again, divorced Cope. Too late 
she discovered she could not remarry in 
the Episcopal Church unless she was the 
innocent party in a divorce for adultery. 
She insisted Cope marry her again and 
commit adultery, thus making her di- 
vorce divinely sanctioned. But events at 
last were too much for her, proved she 
was wrong although knew she was 
right. 

The Author. Jesse Lynch Williams 
was born in Sterling, Ill., but to his many 
friends his name was always linked with 
Princeton. He and his great & good friend 





she 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U.S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 
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a new 


LUGGAGE 
INVENTION 


Originated by 


GEO. 1. 
WHEARY 



































































ERE is the most practical 
improvement ever made in 
wardrobe trunks. Geo. H. 

Wheary’s master invention, Ward- 

rola, is amazingly easy to open 

“rolls open’’—at 

Women es- 

















and close—it 
a touch of the hand. 
pecially appreciate this invention. 
Wardrola possesses superior fea- 
tures of strength, security and 
packingconvenience. A ‘‘Cushion- 
ed Top’’ prevents wrinkling of 
clothing on hangers. Fashioned in 
various authentic color-stylings, 
priced from $50 to $225, at lead: 
ing department stores and luggage 
shops. Be sure to see Wardrola.. 
famously known as ‘‘America’s 
Finest Wardrobe Trunk.”’ 










































A HELPFUL BOOKLET 
describing Wheary — 
Modernized Lugg- ri 
age Inventions, sent fF 
upon request, by 
Wheary Trunk Co. 

1515 16th Street 
Racine Wisconsin 
295 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 









































My Lire—Leon Trotsky —Scribner’s ($5). One- 
time Bolshevik Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
Lenin’s right-hand man, tells how it happens that 
he is now in exile. (See Time, April 28.) 





Rocue Herries — Hugh Walpole — Doubleday, 
Doran ($2.50). A tale of 18th Century Cumber 
land, its hero a rapscallion but a hearty one. 
(Time, April 28.) 





Tue SEtpys Anne Green Dution ($2.50). 
Julian Green’s sister writes a book very different 
from her brother's: sprightly, kindly, amusing. 
(Time, April 28.) 








Tue Door-—Mary Roberts Rinehart—Farrar ¢ 
Rinehart ($2.50), An ingenious murder mystery 
by a capable author who has been doing it for 
year rime, April 28 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 































































Take TIME 


—it’s brief 


















To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway 

here’s convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 


i 1 EM Om 
RUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 
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May 5, 1930 


WASHINGTON'S 
BOYHOOD HOME 


AY THIS PLACE, GEORGE wasnincron| 
LIVED MOST OF THE TIME FROM i739 
TO 1747. HERE, ACCORDING TO TRADITION, 
HE CUT DOWN THE CHERRY TREE 
WASHINGTON'S FATHER DIED HERE IN 
(743, THE FARM WAS HIS SHARE OF Thi 
ERWAL ESTATE. HIS MOTHER Liven 


OW thrilling it is to learn about 
Washington, Henry, and Lee 
when you have stood on the very 
ground they trod, seen where they 


lived! 


How easy it is to remember battles 
when you have seen where the 
charge was made, or where Corn- 
wallis surrendered, or where Jack- 
son “stood like a stone wall.” 
Above is shown one of the 900 
markers that the State of Virginia 
has placed along its highways to 
mark such incidents in American 
history. 

Teach American History to your 
children by a tour along the perfect 
highways of Virginia. 


In addition to historic spots, you 
may visit mountains and beaches, 
unique natural wonders such as 


Natural Bridge and the Caverns of 


the Shenandoah Valley, or resorts 
offering every form of outdoor 
recreation. 


A profusely illustrated booklet of 


40 pages with maps has been pre- 
pared to help you plan your trip. 
This booklet, entitled “ Virginia, 
The Beckoning Land,” will be sent 


you free. Address: 


State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 
Room 133, State Office Building 


Richmond t-3 Virginia 


\"Urite for this 
FREE booklet 


“THE BECKONING LAND” 
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TIME 


Booth Tarkington wrote plays together 
in college, founded Princeton’s Triangle 
Club, undergraduate dramatic society. 
After graduation (1892) Williams 
worked on the New York Sun, wrote 
short stories in his spare time. In 
1917 he won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
play, Why Marry? In 1921 he was 
elected president of the Authors’ League 
of America. Careful writer, Author Wil- 
liams wrote She Knew She Was Right 
four times. His quizzical, seamed face 
and long, lean figure were always familiar 
sights in Princeton; for many years he 
made it his home. During a visit to Her- 
kimer, N. Y., last September, he died. 
He was 58. Other books: Princeton 
Stories; The Stolen Story; The Adven- 
tures of a Freshman; New York Sketches; 
The Day-Dreamer; My Lost Duchess; 
The Girl and the Game; Mr Cleveland, 
.1 Personal Impression; The Married Life 


| of The Frederic Carrolls; (plays): Why 
| Not?, Lovely Lady. 


Journeyman 


THE GENTLEMAN IN THE PARLOUR— 
W. Somerset Maugham — Doubleday, 
Doran ($3). 

Author Maugham writes with few il- 
lusions about himself, about his writing. 
Savs he: “This book is the record of a 
journey through Burma, the Shan States, 
Siam, and Indo-China. I am writing it 
for my own diversion ... I am a pro- 
fessional writer, and I hope to get from 
it a certain amount of money and per- 
haps a little praise.” Exotic parts have 
fascination for Traveler 
Maugham, but little glamour. His book 


| is consequently better reading than most 


such records. 
In Mandalay, Author Maugham met the 


t old lady who had been the real cause, in 


her youth, of the British annexation of 
Upper Burma (Road to Mandalay, Time, 
Feb. 3). Camped in the Burmese jungle 
at night, Maugham preferred patience (he 
knows 17 kinds) to the works of Shake- 
speare. In the Shan States he admired the 


| women’s dress: short coat, kilt, leggings, 


with a gap between coat and kilt. Says 
he: “I could not fail to notice how much 
character it gives a woman’s face to dis- 
play her navel.” From time to time in 
his travels Maugham met an outlandish 
character, was often made confidant of 
an outlandish story. In the teak forests 
of Siam he met a Frenchman, a gross fel- 
low, who boasted of his recent prowess in 
venery, then seeing a copy of Verlaine’s 
poems Maugham was carrying, seized it 
and read a favorite. ‘And as he read his 
voice broke and tears came into his eyes 
and ran down his face. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘¢a 
me fait pleurer comme un veau.’ (‘Ah, 
that makes me cry like a calf.’)” 

The Author. William Somerset 
Maugham, 56, married (to Syrie, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Barnardo, famed 
founder of homes for waifs), studied to 
be a doctor, instead traveled, took notes, 
observed, wrote. Medium-sized, mus- 
tached, with fat stomach, square jaw, Au- 
thor Maugham lives at Cap Ferrat, 
France, but travels whenever, wherever, 
he wishes. During the War he served in 
the intelligence service, British Army; 
was stationed in Russia, where bad, mea- 
gre food made hin ill. Critic Hannen 
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| Residence of Mrs. Alice SN 


Haldane, Cold-Spring- 
on-Hudson,N.Y. Architect: 
Arthur T. Remick, New York 
City. Photo by Harold Hali- 


day Costain. 


BEST BROS. 
Keene’s Cement 
builds walls and ceil- 
ings that retain their 


strength and beauty 
through the years. Mod- — 


ern decorative effects... 

tinted and textured finishes; 
artificial marble,Caen Stone, 
etc....are readily obtained 


by the use of this gypsum 
product. 
BEST BROS. Keene’s Cement 


safeguards against unsightly 
cracks. Its use is a real econ- 
omy on structures where quality 
is a consideration. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET which 


more fully describes this gypsum 


cement and its many 
uses. Sent free and 
without obligation. 


“. BEST BROS. KEENE’S 
CEMENT COMPANY 


~ 1030 West 2nd Avenue 


¢, Medicine Lodge, Kansas 
(108 


EST ROS 


KEENE’S 
CEMENT 


CMlways ‘BEST’ for Plastering 


Interior Waits Al 
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Swaffer once wrote Author Maugham ask- 
ing him how to pronounce his name. Re- 
plied Maugham: “My name rhymes with 
waugham, as in ‘a waugham day.’” 
Author Maugham has written 18 nov- 
els, books of short stories, 24 plays. Some 
of them: Ashenden, or the _ British 
Agent, The Casuarina Tree, The Moon 
and Sixpence, Mrs. Craddock, Of 
Human Bondage, On a Chinese Screen, 
The Trembling of a Leaf; (plays) The 
Circle, East of Suez, The Letter, The Sa- 
cred Flame, Rain. 
— 
Aborigine 
AMERICAN—Frank  B. 
John Day ($3.50). 
Aleek-chea-ahoosh is Chief of the Ab- 
sarokees (Crow Indians), has been Chief 
ever since Author Linderman knew him. 
Now 82, he is one of the few plains In- 
dians who remembers the time before the 
white man overran the Northwest.  Sit- 
ting outside his two-story chief’s house 
(the only two-story house among the 
Crows) on Pryor Creek, Mont., he told 
the story of his life to Author Linderman. 
Aleek-chea-ahoosh’s training as a war- 
rior began when he was a few years old, 
for the Crows were surrounded with ene- 
mies: Sioux, Arapahos, Blackfeet, Pie- 
gans, Cheyennes, Shoshones, Flatheads, 
Gros Ventres. As a small boy his elders 
taught him how to steal meat from his 
own village, that later he might steal en- 
emy horses, “count coup.” “To count 
coup a warrior had to strike an armed and 
fighting enemy with his coup-stick, quirt, 
or bow before otherwise harming him, or 
take his weapons while he was yet alive, 


Linderman— 
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ALEEK-CHEA-AHOOSH 
counted many a coup. 


or strike the first enemy falling in battle, 
no matter who killed him, or strike the 
enemy’s breastworks while under fire, or 
steal a horse tied to a lodge in an enemy’s 
camp, etc.” 

Aleek-chea-ahoosh, as any student of 
Crow would know by his name (Plenty- 
coups—M any Achievements) counted 
many a coup. He and his braves served 
with General Crook against the Sioux 
(1886); in the fight on the Rosebud, 
Aleek-chea-ahoosh had two horses shot 


TIME 


Far-sighted, the Crows sided 
the hostile In- 


under him. 
with the whites against 
dians. 

Plenty-coups stopped his story with the 
passing of the buffalo. Said he: “When 
the buffalo went away the hearts of my 
people fell to the ground, and they could 
not lift them up again. After this nothing 
happened.” But, says Author Linder- 
man, when the U. S. declared war against 
Germany, Plenty-coups urged his young 
men to enlist. The Government recog- 
nized his patriotism, chose him to lay the 
Indian wreath on the Unknown Soldier's 
grave at Arlington. 

Author Linderman shows Plenty-coups 
as a kindly, dignified, brave and wise old 
man. Not all his story was simple; when 
Linderman had difficulty in following the 
complications of the ancient tobacco-seed 
ceremony, Plenty-coups repeated the ex- 
planation twice, then said: ‘Ho! There 
is Something here! Something that does 
not wish you to understand. Do not try, 
Sign-Talker. Let it alone.” 

The Author. Frank Bird Linderman, 
61, went to Montana in 1885 as trapper, 
hunter and cowboy. For over 4o years 
he has lived in a cabin on Flathead Lake, 
knows the Indians as well as a white 
man can. He has been made a member 
of the Chippewas, of the Crees. 


Symposium 

Towarp CIvILIzATION — Edited by 
Charles A. Beard—Longmans, Green ($3). 

Whither Mankind (Time, Nov. 5, 1928) 
was an examination of modern civilization 
by “outsiders’—specialists in the humani- 
ties—who reported that the basis of mod- 
ern culture is technological: z.e., founded 
on science and machinery. Toward Civili- 
sation is a companion volume, also edited 
by Sociologist Charles Austin Beard, writ- 
ten by “‘insiders’—scientists, engineers. 
Says Editor Beard: “|The contributors | 
are inquiring whether engineers and scien- 
tists are at present a lot of small fellows 
doing great things dimly understood or 
are big men capable of heroic and highly 
imaginative enterprises if set free. 
There are many signs that the engineering 
fraternity is on the eve of a great intellec- 
tual awakening.” 
Contributor Robert A. Millikan 
(Science Lights the Torch): “Training in 
the objective method, which science and 
engineering furnish constitutes the 
best preparation for life in almost any of 
its phases that can be obtained today.” 
Contributor Lee de Forest (Communica- 
tion): “Back of all this | communication ] 
broader and deeper in results and wide- 
spread benefits, although quite involuntary 
and unforeseen by most of the agencies 
now involved, is the quiet, constantly 
working tendency toward education, cul- 
ture, broader-mindedness, community of 
aims, mutual understanding.” Says Con- 
tributor Michael Pupin (Machine Industry 
and Idealism): “Every modern machine 
has a soul; it is a part of the soul of its 
inventor and of the patient souls of the 
men who developed it. . I do not re- 
gret that 54 years ago I deserted my be- 
loved Serbian oxen and ran away to the 
land of machines.” Concludes Editor 
Beard: “These writers... are fully 
aware of the criticisms brought against 


Says 
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machine civilization in the name of hu- 
manism, religion, and aesthetics . . . but 

. one note runs through all the chap- 
ters: the revolution wrought by science 
and machinery is not completed; it has 
just started and its immense possibilities 
are only beginning to be appreciated. . . , 
For the pitifully limited humanism of the 
15th Century, our authors offer a human- 
ism of science and engineering that has 
multiplied the powers of mankind to deal 
intelligently with human affairs far beyond 








EpitoR CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD 


On the eve of a great intellectual 
awakening? 


the dreams of those who rescued the clas- 
sics from the deadly grip of scholasticism,” 

The Authors. Editor Charles Austin 
Beard, (56), white-haired, keen-eyed, hard 
of hearing, quick of mind, lives in New 
Milford, Conn., was onetime professor of 
politics at Columbia University, onetime 
director of Manhattan’s Training School 
for Public Service, onetime advisor to the 
Japanese Minister of Home Affairs after 
the Tokyo earthquake (1923), onetime 
president of the American Political Science 
Association (1926), is famed as co-author 
with his suffragist, sociologist wife, Mary 
Ritter Beard of The Rise of American 
Civilization (Time, July 18, 1927). 

Robert Andrews Millikan (62), onetime 
president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, professor of 
Physics, University of Chicago, was given 
the Nobel Prize, 1923 (for isolating and 
measuring the electron). 

Lee de Forest (56), famed inventor, 
producing engineer, invented an electro- 
lytic receiver for wireless messages, the 
radio amplifier, the “phonofilm.” 

Michael Idovrsky Pupin, (71), profes- 
sor of electro-mechanics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, onetime president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sca- 
ence, invented the loading coil for tele- 
phonic circuits. 

Other authors: Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Elmer A. Sperry, Richard F. Bach, 
Thomas D. Campbell, Harvey N. Davis, 
Ralph E. Flanders, C. F. Hirshfeld, Dexter 
S. Kimball, Stephen F. Voorhees, Ralph T. 
Walker, L. W. Wallace, William E. Wick- 
enden, Roy V. Wright. 
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‘Dont listen, says Habit. 
Our out-ofdate methods are good enough! 


OW unnoticed is Habit in our daily business 
lives! Yet what a powerful force — what a 
foe to progress if given half a chance. 


“No!” is always on the lips of Habit. “No”, he 
whispers when the newer method, the better method, 
the more economical method is suggested. 
Anything that is different from old-time methods 
Habit is against! 
In many concerns today Habit is dictating that busi- 
ness forms and communications be handled by out- 
of-date methods. Time is thereby wasted, mistakes 
are sprinkled liberally, sales opportunities go un- 
heeded, profits are absorbed. 
Thousands and thousands of concerns are discarding 
the ways of Habit and adopting modern Addresso- 
graph methods. Count- 


ments, stock records, fac- 
tory schedule forms, gas 
and electric bills, ship- 
ping tags, collection 
forms, route sheets, pay- 
roll and dividend checks, 
time tickets, letters, en- 
velopes, post cards, etc. 


There is an Addresso- 
graph representative in 
your locality who will be 
glad to give you full in- 
formation without obli- 
gation. 


Electric and automatic 
Addressographs operate 
at speeds from 2,000 to 
12,000 impressions per 
hour. Electric machines 
$295 to $785 — auto- 
matic machines $595 to 


$12,750, f. o. b. Chicago. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


essor of : less forms arehandedin ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
vd ger ‘ a fraction of the time General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Srreet, Cuicaco, U. S. A. 
ee ‘ formerly required—tele- Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front Street, W., 
- . . Toronto, Ontario. 
nventor, phone bills, insurance ones c tr 
electro- ; » European General Offices: Addressograph Ltd., London, England. 
ves. the premium notices, State- Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 
», 
profes- 
bia Uni- 
merican 
of Sci- 
: tele- Class 5200 Dupligraph 
OF produces 500 personal- 
ized letters per hour with 
tilbreth, name and address, salu- 
Bach tation, body of letter 
wrt and date. Price $300, 
Davis, other duplicating ma- 
Dexter chines $57.50 to $2,025, 
Ralph i. f. 0. b. Chicago. Copyright 1930 Addressograph Co. 


». Wick- 





“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
| Thomas Campbell 1777-1844} 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from 
over-indulgence 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will cause the reduction 
of flesh. W edo declarethat when 
tempted to do yourself too well, 
if you will “Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a trim figure. 


“It’s toasted” 
oo s toaste 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 








